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fut British prestige has sustained a severe shock during: 
the past month goes without saying. The substitution of 

a Socialist Government for a Conservative 
pfortent Government is in the nature of a portent. 
which it were idle to attempt to attenuate. We should’ be’ 
among the last to minimize a disagreeable, not to say painful, 
development which is a cause of unholy joy to all our enemies 
fom San Francisco to Moscow, from Berlin to Baghdad, 
rho regarded the threatened advent of a man of Mr. Ramsay 


acDonald’s antecedents to Downing Street as too good 


be true until it actually materialized. Our friends all 
wer the world—and despite the lamentable trend of British 
Joreign policy from the days of the Armistice, with its 
parent ambition to help everyone who fought against 
wand antagonize every Ally, we still have many more 
wil-wishers than our Foreign Office deserves—are depressed 
jwt as Britons are humiliated that Great Britain, the head 
ud front of the Entente in war and a standard-bearer of 
ihe civilized cause, should relapse into the arms of un- 
iashed Defeatism. It is peculiarly galling to the British 
minions, who are outraged as well as alarmed at seeing 
the so-called Imperial Government pass into the hands 
if those who have made themselves conspicuous at every 
tisis by their hostility to the Imperial idea both in Peace 
iad in War—many of them not hesitating to give as much 
id and comfort to the King’s enemies as they dared. 
feat Wars bring out the best and the worst in men. 
lublime sacrifices were made by all classes, and sufferings 
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heroically borne during those four fateful years—1914-1g 
But many vile things were said and done, though we cap 
recall nothing worse than the falsehood perpetrated by the 
leading Labour politician at a moment when the fate of 
civilization was literally trembling in the balance, and the 
British Army was on the edge of catastrophe : 


There is no doubt whatever but that when all is over and we turn back tp 
it in cold blood and read it (Sir Edward Grey’s speech, August 3, 1914) carefully, 
so as to ascertain why England has practically declared war on Germany, w 
shall find that the only reason from beginning to end in it is, that our Foreign 
Office is anti-German, and that the Admiralty was anxious to seize any oppor. 
tunity of using the Navy in battle practice. Never did we arm our people 
and ask them to give us their lives for less good cause than this. 

(Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 
Leicester Pioneer, August 17, 1914) 


That the author of this infamy should now be Prime Minister 
of Great Britain is one of those freaks of fate that speak 
for themselves far more eloquently than any interpretation 
that might be put upon it. If this particular politician 
had had his way, the British Empire would have been 
literally blotted out, its inhabitants would have found 
themselves under the heel of the Prussian Jackboot. Ow 
women would have been left with nothing but their eyes to 
weep with. That was Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s most strik- 
ing contribution to the cause of ‘‘ Liberty ” and “‘ Progress” 
which are ever on his lips. Happily, the danger produced 
the remedy, just as the disappearance of the danger pm 
duced the reaction that provoked the disease from which 
our country has been afflicted during the last five years, 
namely, Defeatism. 


A Ramsay MacDonatp Government is the outward and 
visible sign of Defeatism, but we misread the situation if 
: we suppose that there has been any radical, 
Gonesis of still more any revolutionary, change in ow 
Defeatism y 73 Oe 
politics during the last few months. The 
disease, which has now come to a head, so that even the 
least skilled practitioners can readily diagnose it, in reality 
dates from the Armistice, though many of us refused t0 
recognize it at the time, and even now partisanship prevents 
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the acknowledgment of its genesis, which is self-evident 
to everyone who is at pains to see things as they really are. 
In truth, the glorious victory gained by the Allied and 
Associated arms in 1918 was altogether beyond the aspira- 
tions or the comprehension of the Responsible States- 
manship which suddenly found itself on the winning side, 
thanks exclusively to the Fighting Men. Apart from 
M. Clemenceau, Associated Presidents and Allied Premiers 
had no conception of the problems confronting them, any 
gasp of the possibilities, nor any appreciation of their 
own duties. The proposition was too simple for a complex 
a priort intelligence such as President Wilson’s or for a fur- 
tive and superficial mind like that of Mr. Lloyd George, who 
moves and lives and has his being in the exigencies of 
eectioneering. All that Allied and Associated Governments 
had to do, once the Great War had been won, was to dictate 
a Peace that would have protected Europe and the world 
against the recurrence of this particular war. This would 
have gone far to provide permanent Peace because Prussian- 
id Germany alone stood, and stands, between civilization 
and a reasonable degree of security. In no other nation 
is war the chief national industry—nor does “ militarism ” 
permeate any other country. Although the elimination of 
the Pan-German peril was the dominant duty that stared 
Anglo-American statesmanship in the face, President Wilson 
could not see it and Mr. Lloyd George would not. The 
former, whose powers of self-persuasion were only eclipsed 
by those of Gladstone, had convinced himself that he was 
the appointed Providence charged with the sacred duty 
of ending all war through the instrumentality of the League 
of Nations. The latter was mainly preoccupied with glori- 
fying himself—no matter how, posing as a Pacifist one day, 
as a patriot the next. Both were surrounded by influences 
that were interested in humouring their idiosyncrasies, in 
encouraging their fads, their idealism or their political in- 
trigues. It isa wearisome and dismal story, only too familiar 
to our readers. The world in general, and Britain in 
particular, has paid very dearly, and will pay yet more 
dearly, for the developments during the Armistice winter. 
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Ir we had to describe what happened in a sentenog 
we should say that on the day the ‘Cease Fire” 

sounded all the pro-German forces on both 
se sides of the Atlantic—which had perfor 

lain low during the war—mobilized 4 
one man with the object of saving the Fatherland 
“the spiritual home” of so many men of light and 
leading in the world of International Finance—from paying 
the proper penalties of defeat, which were a condition of 
general pacification. This movement to protect the enemy 
against themselves and against the Allies began before the 
Armistice. General Smuts, a member of Mr. Lloyd George's 
War Cabinet, publicly hoisted the Defeatist flag in Glasgow 
in the spring of 1918, and electrified the world by announcing 
that Victory was not the policy of Great Britain. Alarming 
as General Smuts’s pronouncement sounded at the time, 
it reads much more significantly to-day, illuminating as it 
does the international policy of the Coalition, of which it 
proved to be prophetic. Victory was to be treated a 
altogether too vulgar and barbarous for “‘ broad-minded” 
and ‘‘ Progressive ’’ statesmen to tolerate—in Defeat ‘there 
was something distingué—Defeatism was therefore the only 
possible policy open to great Liberal nations. Our readen 
shall judge for themselves whether we have strained the 
meaning of General Smuts’s pregnant declaration at Glasgow 
on the eve of Marshal Foch’s and Sir Douglas Haig’s brilliant 
campaign which brought Germany to her knees. In te 
ceiving the Freedom of the City the spokesman of the War 
Cabinet informed the astonished citizens : 

There are people who mean by an Allied Victory that we must completely 
smash the German Army, that we must march to Berlin, occupy the capital 
of the enemy, and dictate terms of Peace there. I am not of that opinion 
Those who think that this is the sort of victory that we aré fighting for are, 
in my opinion, wrong. We are not fighting for that victory, and we shall not 
achieve that victory so far as I can see. That is not our view of victory, that® 
the German view. (Our italics.) ' 
In other words, Germany was fighting to beat us, but we 
were not fighting to beat Germany. General Smuts added 
that our war aims were “limited. They are moderate. ... 
If Germany wins we have had a very good object-lesson of 
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ghat is going to happen to us.”’ General Smuts gave this 
further display of British virtue to another Glasgow audience : 


We do not want any indemnity from anybody. We want no countries, 
no annexations. These are not the things for which we are fighting. 


Ix speaking as he did, General Smuts was necessarily 
expressing the thoughts, hopes, and intentions of Mr. Lloyd 
.. , George, though the latter at the moment 
— im preferred to speak in such a sense by proxy, 
as his ‘‘tame”’ Press was booming him as an 

“Organizer of Victory”? and a “War Winner.” Most of 
ur subsequent troubles have arisen through the efforts of 
a Coalition Government under the inspiration of Mr. Lloyd 
George to graft the policy of Defeatism on to a victorious 
war. And if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is in office to-day, 
itis largely because a Ramsay MacDonald attitude was 
dficially adopted by Great Britain throughout the Paris 
Peace Conference, and a Ramsay MacDonald policy pursued 
far as Mr. Lloyd George and General Smuts could get 
their own way, in which unfortunately they were only too 
secessful. On any demurrer by President Wilson, as on 
behalf of Poland, one or other of the Marplots, who were 
gaged in pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for Germany, 
had only to whisper the magic words League of Nations 
ad the President was all smiles. We have every reason to 
bélieve that both Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. George 
lansbury were consulted by Mr. Lloyd George as amici 
curt concerning the terms to be imposed on the Fatherland, 
though much mystery was made about their getting to Paris 
m British Governmental passports at the crisis of the Peace 
Conference in March 1919. There would have been some- 
thing to say for Defeatism had that policy been openly 
proclaimed by the Prime Minister, and submitted to the 
dectorate at the Dissolution of 1918, but as all the world 
mows he had sought a mandate for a drastic policy of 
“making Germany pay” and obtained a record majority 
m that platform by concealing from the British people the 
fact that the British Government had, prior to the election, 
pledged this country to President Wilson not to ask for 
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any war costs from Germany. Mr. Lloyd George only let 
the cat out of the bag in a moment of expansiveness some 
years later when he thus apostrophized a German official 
delegation in London (March 3, 1921) :— 

‘““ We are not asking for the costs of the war, not a penny, 


Not a penny. ... We have... deliberately, in the Treaty 


of Versailles, not asked Germany to pay one single paper mark 
for the cost incurred by the Allied countries in defending 
themselves in this war.” 


As Defeatism has been in power during the last five years, 
there is something to be said for its being in office on the 
ground that the genuine article is preferable 
to a fraud. At least we know where we are 
when we get to the bottom. There is also 
the ghost of a chance, though we would not set too much 
store by this, that as patriotic Governments coming into 
power on a wave of patriotism on the strength of a patriotic 
programme, almost invariably disappoint expectations and 
occasionally, as in the case of the late unlamented Coalition, 
gratuitously violate their pledges, so an avowedly unpatriotic 
Government, standing on an anti-National and anti-Imperial 
platform, and comprising Pacifists, Conscientious Objector 
—men who glory in having been in gaol while their country 
was at war—may conceivably disappoint the “ Die-Hards” of 
Defeatism who have put it where it is. We are fully aware that 
our observations are not orthodox, neither are times orthodox, 
nor was there anything orthodox in the record of a Coalition 
—in which the Radical Tail consistently wagged the Con- 
servative Dog. It was emphatically Defeatist in its outlook 
on every international question. Indeed, Defeatism became 
a mania in Downing Street, which was prepared to quarrel 
with any Ally who refused to follow suit, and over the entire 
field of Reparations and Security it developed a Defeatist 
policy, finally turning all the gutter squirts of the 
Coalition Press on to any Foreign Statesman, such a 
M. Poincaré or Signor Mussolini, who declined to take theit 
marching orders from London. That the evil that men 
do lives after them was once more exemplified by the action 


From Power 
to Office 
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of two Conservative Cabinets, firstly, that of Mr. Bonar Law, 
and afterwards that of Mr. Baldwin, in continuing the 
disastrous Lloyd Georgian policy which, pace Lord Curzon’s 
boasting in the House of Lords, has brought British prestige 
to so low an ebb that even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald can 
scarcely lower it. Every Englishman returning from abroad 
during the past year tells the same story. Nor is the cause 
far to seek. These Conservative Governments were so ill 
advised as to take over the Coalition Foreign Minister, and 
neither Mr. Bonar Law nor Mr. Baldwin—both “ honest to 
the verge of simplicity ’—were sufficiently strong to repress 
their arrogant colleague, who was allowed to elevate 
Defeatism to the level of a fine art. 


WEN challenged as to what we mean by this reiterated 
use of the term “ Defeatism,” we reply that we mean pre- 

cisely what General Smuts said before the 
— Armistice, what Mr. Lloyd George did when 

he gave his fatal pledge to President Wilson 
at the Armistice and at the subsequent Paris Peace Con- 
ference, when it was decided that Germany must not be 
mulcted of one paper mark in war costs. There are two 
forms of Defeat, viz. Defeat in War and Defeat in Peace. 
Qur Fighting Men saved us from the former, but they could 
not defend us against our Talking Men and Writing Men— 
the vast majority of whom laboured to ensure that the main 
burdens of the war should be transferred from German 
to British shoulders, as has now been done. The only 
Party in the State that could have saved us from this iniquity 
was the Conservative Party, which, however, during the 
decisive period had no soul to call its own, as its leaders had 
placed it at the disposal of the Architect of Defeat. Radicals 
and Socialists looked on in smug approval, partly through 
their congenital prejudice against their own country and 
in favour of an enemy, partly because they realized that 
Coalition policy must bring much grist to their various 
mills by the popular discontent it would cause, and partly 
because it would accentuate that feud with France which 
has been a Liberal-Labour objective ever since the French 
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perpetrated the unforgivable crime of fighting on the same 
side as ourselves in a great war. The Manchester School, 
which is in many ways more poisonous that “the Clyde 
School,” as we go to press is inciting Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
to follow up the Curzon policy of driving pins into the Frengh 
by some hostility not far short of war, just as last autump 
they were calling for the “economic blockade ”’ of another 
Ally, Italy, who is in their bad books for the same reason, 
There are no Jingoes like your professional Pacifist, espegi. 
ally when he happens to be a Professor. This is how the 
Nation (inspired if not edited by Professor J. M. Keynes, 
the notorious pro-German) is hounding the Socialists on 
almost before they are in the saddle: 

But it is not in the domestic field that Mr. MacDonald’s mettle will be chiefly 
tried. His reputation will stand or fall by his handling of the French situation, 
His mild allusions to that subject may, I hope, be discounted. . . . Let ushe 
friendly with France by all means if France mends her ways, pays her debts, 
and drops the sword. But soft words to M. Poincaré are the food upon which 
the new Napoleon has grown insolently great, and for him Mr. MacDonald will 


have to find plain words and plain action. He need not fear that the country 
will not support him.—Nation, January 26th. 


MEANWHILE the grinning Germans look on with pleasurable 
anticipation. How Berlin bankers must guffaw among 

; themselves as they read the lamentations of 
Cheerio | their dupes in the City of London, who at 
this time of year spread themselves out over many columns 
of print while the City Editors sit round in ecstasies over 
the pearls of wisdom that fall from the lips of one or other of 
the great ‘‘Goldbugs”’ who usually succeed in saying approxi 
mately the same thing in approximately the same words. 
Their distress over the plight of Germany, who for several 
years has figured in City banking oratory as miserimus, 
would be more impressive if there were any reason to rely 
on their information, which generally reads as though it 
came from banking or business sources in Germany. Con 
sidering how hopelessly Lombard Street was hocussed by 
its German friends before the war, we might expect a little 
more hesitation in swallowing whatever they are told by 
the same people who fooled them so cleverly ten years ago 
when the war took our wiseacres of finance as completely 
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by surprise as our political wiseacres. The former went 
panic-mongering to Downing Street, where there was no 
excess Of courage. That they have been “spoofed” again 
into making propaganda for Germany the ‘“‘ Down and Out,” 
may be gathered from two recent statements. Doubtless 
fearing the effect elsewhere of British funereal orations over 
“the collapse ” of Germany, the Berlin Government deemed 
it politic to issue the following semi-official communiqué, 
which, as the Daily Telegraph correspondent remarks, 
“offers a strange contrast to previous statements representing German in- 
dustry as utterly disorganized by the occupation of the Ruhr.’”’ It runs as follows: 
Contrary to the view widely circulated abroad that, owing to political 
and social difficulties, Mid-German industry is not in a position punctually to 
carry out orders from abroad, it is declared in competent quarters that such 
apprehensions are absolutely groundless. In Germany there prevail fully 
assured conditions for production which offer a complete guarantee for the 
observance of delivery contracts on the part of industry. 
Inorder, further, to cheer up lacrymose bankers who are taking 
the woes of “‘ poor dear Germany” too much to heart, 
we would call attention to an article by Herr Ludwig Quessel 
inthe Welibuchne (quoted in the Daily Telegraph of January 
Ith). This writer has worked out in sterling the amounts 
paid by the German bourgeoisie in direct taxation during 
the financial year 1922-3 as compared with the fiscal 
dfort of the corresponding class in England. His results 


are as follows : 
England Germany 


Income Tax ok ak ad -. £379,000,000 £10,000,000 
Death Duties ah éé me a 57,000,000 500,000 
Company Tax ahs “i as es 19,000,000 2,100,000 

Total a .. £455,000,000 £12,600,000 


Herr Quessel complains that these facts have been con- 
aled from the German public. This is hardly surprising. 
They are as sedulously hidden from the British public because 
they militate against the Defeatist policy to which so many 
of our Joint Stock bankers are wedded for reasons that 
remain undisclosed. Great Britain must pay the uttermost 
dollar to the United States in order to “appreciate” the 
{sterling in New York, but Germany must not merely be 
exempt from war costs but likewise from Reparations, and 
France must be put in financial Coventry if she objects. 
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Why? Echo answers “ Why?” There will never be any 
other answer. 


THosE who do not take either politics, politicians, or news. 
papers too seriously, but regard the whole business ag 
: huge joke, have had their money’s worth out 
asa sof of the comedy of the “ Saviours of Society ” to 
which a certain Press has devoted inordinate 

attention from the close of the General Election until the 
change of Government. Equally amusing as the number 
of those who were successively cast by our tireless boomsters 
for this arduous réle, was the plethora of candidates for that 
office, and the naiveté of their backers. First on the list 
came Lord Derby, who, it may be remembered, was appointed 
to the Conservative Premiership—though not yet vacant— 
by Sir Alfred Mond, whose sclitary claim to be heard ona 
question of practical politics was that he had just lost his 
Swansea seat to a Socialist. Then Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
hazarded the suggestion that Lord Balfour be appointed 
deus ex machina of the situation, while not obscurely hinting 
that Lord Balfour was only to be regarded as a stop-gap 
for some unnamed successor. Next we had the great 
Asquith “stunt,” in which several unexpected people 
co-operated. This was knocked endways by Mr. Asquith 
himself, who made no concealment of his contempt for his 
new-found idolaters, not a few of whom had been conspicuous 
in helping Mr. Lloyd George to “cuckoo” him out of 
Downing Street in December 1916. Another Saviour of 
Society was Sir Robert Horne, who made periodic appear 
ances, disappearances, and reappearances in that réle from 
one or other side of the Atlantic, and certainly succeeded 
in palming off no small amount of nonsense on American 
interviewers. Meanwhile Lord Birkenhead was not letting 
the grass grow under his feet, and made it more than palpable 
that if no one else would do the trick, he would fill the bill. 
In a series of vigorous pronouncements he expressed views 
that would have made more impression had they proceeded 
from a man whose character and career commanded some 
degree of public confidence. Finally Mr. Winston Churchill 
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once More emerged from his unwelcome seclusion with a 

rtentous allocution on the duties of the House of Commons, 
which indicated the existence of yet another potential Prime 
Minister. Indeed, we gather from later phases of Press 
movements that it is upon Mr. Churchill that the “‘ Down 
with Baldwin ” faction propose to concentrate, and appar- 
ently in this campaign they will ultimately obtain the 
assistance of Mr. Garvin of the Observer, who, while recog- 
nizing that there is no immediate vacancy in the Conservative 
leadership, bespeaks that office for Mr. Churchill in 
the future. We cannot help feeling that the Conservative 
Party—on any theory of “self-determination ”—should 
be allowed some say on such a matter. They may not want 
a Radical and a Cobdenite who only the other day was 
talking Nationalization, and who would advocate it to-morrow 
—or, indeed, any other Socialist nostrum—if he thought 
thereby to promote “ My Career.” 


Tat abuse of Mr. Stanley Baldwin throughout the Press 
that brought about the very crisis that its proprietary would 

Bi debit to him, has had precisely the effect that 
oer to should have been foreseen. Apart from a few 
intriguers with obvious axes to grind, such 
as are to be found in all Parties, Conservatives generally 
have rallied loyally to their Leader’s support, and the louder 
the clatter against him of Lord Beaverbrook & Co. the more 
determined the Party becomes not to be dictated to on this 
issue. To discard Mr. Baldwin at the bidding of Lord 
Beaverbrook in order to make room for one or other Beaver- 
brook nominee has not occurred to any Conservative except 
the microscopic minority of M.P.’s who imagine that their 
own fortunes might be further advanced if some other 
politician occupied Mr. Baldwin’s shoes. Among our rank 
and file in the House of Commons, as in the constituencies, 
among women as well as men, there is a widespread feeling 
that it would be suicidal to follow up the blunder of the 
General Election—if blunder it was—by the blunder of 
deposing a Leader who in a peculiar degree commands the 
confidence of his colleagues and his followers, as well as that 
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of the country at large. Mr. Baldwin’s character is one of 
the greatest assets of our Party, which bears him no ill-wijj 
for an error of judgment—that may ultimately turn out t 
have been a blessing in disguise—that was obviously inspired 
by a disinterested zeal for public interests and of which he 
and his colleagues have borne the brunt. The indignation 
of other “‘ Responsible Statesmen ” that any Ministers should 
be willing to jeopardize their careers and risk high office ip 
discharge of what they believed to be a plain duty, is mom 
comic than edifying. If honesty be the best policy, as we 
learnt from our copybooks, Conservatism will rapidly reap 
the reward of the recent plunge. If, on the other hand, 
honesty be ‘‘a back number,” it doesn’t matter what we 
do. The National Review can fairly claim to speak impar 
tially of the Baldwin Government because we have frankly 
detested the Foreign Policy into which an unthinking 
Cabinet allowed itself to be manceuvred by its most impossible 
member. 


THE general public, who are far from being the fools their 
Press mentors assume, had several good reasons for ignoring 
E the protracted and vociferous clamour day 
piemeine the 1.7 day and week by week for the formation 
of an “ anti-Socialist Ministry,” created for 

the express and avowed purpose of “ keeping Labour out,” 
Any such Government must have been a fiasco on account 
of its inevitable ingredients. It would ultimately have 
eventuated in a worse mess than we were in already, probably 
a Labour “landslide” that would have provided the 
Socialists with a sufficient momentum to enable them 
carry out the full Red programme and irretrievably ruin 
the nation. There is one thing the Daily Mail, with its all 
titanic energy, cannot do, even when assisted by the Evening 
News, the Weekly Dispatch, the Daily Mirror, the Sunday 
Pictorial, and whatever Hulton papers may now be undet 
the same control. The Rothermere Press can do much, 
but it cannot make empty sacks stand upright. That is 
what it has been vainly trying to do. That is the fatal flaw 
in the demand that the “two historic Parties” should 


give 
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gmbine at this juncture in another Coalition—because, 
however much the word may be taboo, that is the plain 
English of their suggested ‘co-operation ’’—whether Mr. 
Asquith offered to support a reconstituted Conservative 
Government, or the Conservative Party (minus Mr. Baldwin, 
whose blood is demanded as the price of newspaper support) 
gspported Mr. Asquith & Co. In either event we should 
have had a Government mainly composed of distinguished 
political failures whose most active and aggressive member, 
Mr. Lloyd George, would be continually parleying with the 
enemy this Government had been formed to fight. He 
would be as ready to capitulate to Socialism as he capitulated 
to Sinn Fein while leading the public to suppose that he 
“held murder by the throat,” thanks to the Black and 
Tans. The method of any Coalition containing Mr. Lloyd 
George of “‘ fighting ’’ Socialism would be to swallow one 
Socialist nostrum after another so that our last state would 
be worse than our first, and the final surrender would almost 
appear to be a relief. That is what we mean in saying that 
even the Daily Mail can’t make empty sacks stand upright. 
The country had abundant experience of Lord Derby, Lord 
Birkenhead, Lord Balfour, Lord Curzon, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Winston Churchill, and other 
“anti-Socialists ” in action as Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues, 
and devoutly hopes never to have another. Only a Coalition 
could have perpetrated the betrayals of 1918-22, which 
constitute the blackest chapter in the history of British 
Conservatism, when so-called statesmen wilfully sinned 
against the light and made it their business to convert a 
glorious victory into disastrous defeat. That lamentable 
regime gave our Ramsay MacDonalds their opportunity. 
Another Coalition might place the Clyde Soviet in Downing 
Street. 


WHATEVER effervescence may have been caused by all these 
alarums and excursions, in political clubs and journalistic 
. circles, the general public remained compara- 
Sisyphus tively unmoved for the reason we have 
given, Indeed, these demonstrations fell remarkably flat 
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in every Party. They were “suspect,” and for very good 
reasons. It was believed by Conservatives, no less than 
Socialists as by Liberals, that one object of this raging, 
tearing propaganda was not so much “to keep Labour out” 
as to restore the old Coalition, which still stinks in the nostrik 
of all self-respecting politicians of every Party, but which 
is popular with the Press because it played up to the Prey 
and generally comported itself as “a newspaper Govem. 
ment.” In those spacious days Fleet Street and Downing 
Street were indistinguishable, and when working journalist 
were not receiving the latest political tips by telephone 
and otherwise direct from the Cabinet, whose member 
frequently read a brief epitome of the afternoon’s deliberations 
in the evening papers, their proprietors were being trans- 
formed into peers and baronets. Their gratitude took the 
form of advertising their benefactors, especially the arch- 
benefactor, Mr. Lloyd George, whose entourage boasted 
that he had never shut the door on a newspaper man. It 
is only human nature that Lord Beaverbrook & Cc. should 
yearn for his return to No. 10, Downing Street, and for the 
revival of the Prime Minister’s Press Bureau, which saved 
a Pressman so much trouble and encouraged the illusion 
that journalists governed the country. Next to Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Press favourites are obviously Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Lord Birkenhead—in a word, the Triumvirate, 
But unfortunately for their backers this trio happen to 
be the most distrusted and unpopular of our public mea, 
as was conclusively demonstrated at the General Election 
in which Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Birkenhead ran a 
neck-and-neck race as to who should lose most seats for 
their side, while Mr. Churchill, despite the unflagging zeal 
of the popular Conservative Press, was heavily defeated in 
the constituency of his own choice. To restore the Coalition, 
i.e. the Triumvirate, to Downing Street will take Lord 
Beaverbrook all his time. The work of Sisyphus was 8 
joke to it. 


LorpD BEAVERBROOK is difficult to please in his alternate 
truculence and sensitiveness. His Press is a law unto itself, 
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and may say what it likes of anyone it fancies or anyone 
i; disapproves, and is habitually engaged in booming 

our least attractive public men as in banning 
Bos Locutus any politician whose standard of probity is 
ac above Lord Beaverbrook’s appreciation. But 
no one May under any circumstances criticize the vagaries 
of Lord Beaverbrook, however extravagant these may be. 
Periodically he indites a pathetic letter to the Morning Post 
explaining himself and expressing amazement that after 
one such explanation any other should be called for. He 
demands that henceforward no interpretation but his own 
be placed on his performances. He is especially enraged by 
the suggestion that he belongs to any “ Press Trust,” though, 
as he does not define that phrase, we are left in the dark 
a3 to what he denies. ‘Trust or no trust, Lord Beaverbrook 
has too many opportunities of manifesting his superficial 
political opinions, and it is unfortunate that any section 
of Londoners should have to rely for their knowledge of 
public affairs on the print he purveys to them morning, 
noon, and night. It is yet more unfortunate that he should 
pose as a Conservative when his main object would appear 
to be to queer the pitch for the Conservative Party, as to 
some extent he succeeded in doing at the last General 
Election. He continues to pretend that he was animated 
by a passionate devotion to the original Chamberlain Policy 
of full Imperial Preference in attacking the lesser Baldwin 
policy. His good faith in this matter was sufficiently 


evinced by his electioneering support of such embittered 


Cobdenites as Mr. Winston Churchill, as by his post-election 
advice to the Conservative Party (over his own signa- 
ture around his own photograph in the Sunday Express— 
January 20th) to drop Tariff Reform—including Imperial 
Preference—and revert to Free Trade! We thus get the 
measure of Lord SBeaverbrook’s ardour for the larger 
policy which provided his one plausible pretext for assailing 
Mr. Baldwin and damning the Conservative cause. 


TERE has been keen speculation among the cognoscenti as 
to how an Old Parliamentary Hand like Mr. Asquith came 
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to perpetrate such a gaffe as that of which the ex-Pring 
Minister is accused by other Old Parliamentary Hands of 

being guilty, in making his fateful pronoung,. 
ae Bus and ment at the National Liberal Club at the clos 

of last year committing the Liberal Party 
to turn out the Conservative Government and to put in 
the Socialists, thus violating many implied election pledge, 
to say nothing of express compacts. This is regarded ag, 
stupendous blunder from the Liberal point of view for which 
Liberals will pay dearly in the future, accentuated as it wag 
by Mr. Asquith’s declaration concerning the Royal Pr. 
rogative of Dissolution, which is deemed by many authorities 
to be at once out of date, unpractical, and inconsiderate 
towards the Sovereign. Time will show whether from the 
tactical point of view Mr. Asquith was well advised in 
adopting an attitude that undeniably surprised many of his 
followers and startled the country. It is explained, however, 
that he was not altogether a free agent on this occasion, 
being obliged to speak as he did by an impending manceuvre 
of Mr. Lloyd George—once more occupying the titular 
position of First Lieutenant to his former chief—who came 
to the same meeting of the National Liberal Club withs 
carefully prepared speech that would have split the Liberal 
Party anew, and, not improbably, have once more cuckooed 
out the Leader. Only by a declaration of war on the Baldwin 
Government, followed by a declaration of detachment 
towards the incoming Socialist Government, could Mr. 
Asquith hope to extricate himself from the impasse which 
was being engineered for him, to outwit the Welsh Wizard, 
and to save the Liberal Party from renewed disintegration. 
Mr. Lloyd George was so far nonplussed by his chief's 
initiative that he kept his manuscript in his pocket, feeling 
that after Mr. Asquith’s declaration he had no option except 
to say ditto to the “dotard” as the Liberal Leader had 
facetiously described himself. It requires no preternatural 
acumen to guess the gist of the undelivered utterance; its 
substance has long since appeared in the Hearst Press and 
elsewhere, 
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{as new Parliament was formally opened on January 15th 
by the King in person, accompanied by the Queen. The 
: State ceremony was as gorgeous medisval and 
Rterent impressive as ever. Keen observers noted 
the wonderful warmth of the reception of 
their Majesties in the streets. Amid all our difficulties and 
apprehensions the Throne remains supreme—unshaken and 
mshakable by any storms that blow. Not only have the 
Sovereign and his Gracious Consort done their part splendidly 
st all times—though not always surrounded by the most 
sgacious or trustworthy political advisers, some of whom 
have not been above exploiting the Crown for their own 
partisan or personal purposes—but the younger generation 
df. the Royal Family have thrown themselves into public 
work of all kinds with a zest, a devotion, and even a sense 
of enjoyment which have established a constant personal 
contact between Throne and people. If any evidence were 
needed of the beneficence of this relationship, we should 
fnd it in the atrabilious comments of Mr. H. G. Wells— 
who, like Mr. Lloyd George, is a contributor to the Hearst 
in which he lately printed a glorification of the German 
public, coupled with a disparagement of Monarchy, 
extending far beyond MHohenzollernism, This would 
naturally be welcomed to the Anglophobe organ (the New 
York American) in which it appeared on November 4th. 


It is not the least among the endless inconveniences of monarchy that it 
substitutes an unreal symbol for real ideas of unity. Instead of a cult of 
brotherhood, instead of pride in the achievements of one’s own people in science, 
art, social progress, and service to mankind, there is substituted more or less 
completely the silly adulation of the crowned head, his womankind, and their 
offspring. 

School children of a monarchist country are trained up to silly worship of 
these glorified individuals, the flag becomes the carpet beneath the feet of their 
deities, their attentions are diverted from their pride and honour as future 
members of a great community. 


Such is the stuff that is purveyed to the Hearst Press by 
Socialist candidates for the British Parliament. We make 
no apology for reproducing it, offensive though it be, 
because we can conceive no more eloquent tribute to the 
labours of the Royal Family than Mr. Wells’s sneers at the 
VOL, LXXXII 52 
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*“endless inconveniences of monarchy,” which eviden 

include the popularity of the Prince of Wales with school. 
children, the happiness Princess Mary causes wherever she 
goes, and the philanthropic labours of the Duke of York 


In the week preceding the State opening of Parliament the 
House of Commons had assembled for the election of g 

Speaker and the swearing-in of its member, 
on ida It was a foregone conclusion that Mr. J, 7, 
Whitley would be re-elected, seeing that like 
practically all his predecessors he had, after a few months 
in the chair, become hall-marked as ‘‘ heaven-born ”’ for 
that office. Front Benchers vied as always with one another 
in fulsome adulation of Mr. Whitley as previously the 
Mandarinate had worshipped at the shrine of Lord Ullswater, 
It was therefore all the more courageous and creditable in 
Colonel John Ward to interrupt the harmony of this Chamber 
Concert by making a spirited protest against the unfair 
treatment habitually meted out to independent private 
members of Parliament by the powers that be. If you 
belong to one of the recognized “‘ pushes ”—particularly if 
you are part of a disorderly “ push,” you can get your oa 
in as often as you like. But if you are independent and 
out of favour with your Party Tapers and Tadpoles, and 
orderly, it is extremely difficult to obtain any hearing in 
the House of Commons. We can only hope that Mr. Whitley 
may prove more efficient than some grossly over-rated 
predecessors whose maintenance of “order” and “ impar- 
tiality °’ consisted mainly in ignoring all noise that was 
sufficiently noisy and generally allowing the Whips to have 
everything their own way in the arrangement of debates. 
Possibly one reason the standard of Parliamentary speaking 
is no higher, is because so few members get any practice, 
The Speakership of the new Parliament will be no sinecure, 
and we cannot help regretting that this additional responsi 
bility has not been cast on the Socialists. If the House of 
Commons had the nerve to put a man like Mr. Jack Jones 
—a professional enfant terrible—in the Chair, rowdies would 
probably have the surprise of their lives. As it is, they 
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are allowed to make themselves a nuisance and the Mother 
of Parliaments a laughing-stock. 


Taz Speech from the Throne was unusually long and full. 
Mr. Baldwin had wisely decided, when resolving that his 

Government should receive its congé from the 
The aoe House of Commons, to do the thing in style. 
Spee After the customary statement that “ rela- 
tions with Foreign Powers continue to be friendly,” a 
phrase which has long since lost any meaning, and is the 
reverse Of accurate as a description of conditions under 
the Curzonian regime—satisfaction was expressed at the 
progress made on various matters, for instance, Reparations 
(mn which there were two fresh Committees), with the 
international control established at Tangier as well as the 
“new era of peaceful relations with Turkey ” to be opened 
by the Lausanne Treaty. An Agreement was about to be 
concluded with the United States concerning the illicit 
importation of liquor into that country. There were like- 
wise flowers for the League of Nations, which has now become 
an obsession with our Front Benchers, to whose intellectual 
inertia and ignorance of the world in which they live, such 
a body makes irresistible appeal. There was a sanguine 
reference to the activity of Afghan murder gangs on the 
North-West Frontier of India, followed by this important 
paragraph : 

The recent Imperial Conferences marked a very definite progress in Imperial 

co-operation. More particularly was it found possible, without departure from 
the existing fiscal system in this country, to meet the wishes of the Dominions 
by a substantial extension of the principle of Imperial Preference established 
by the Conference of 1917 and in force since 1919. Proposals to give effect to 
the conclusions of both Conferences will be submitted to you. 
The Royal Speech then sketched an extensive programme 
of legislation to be submitted to Parliament, which, though 
derided by Opposition orators, has substantially strengthened 
the position of Conservatives who were enabled to rake 
their assailants with devastating fire during the subsequent 
debate. The Duchess of Atholl’s deadly interrogations 
tothe Liberal Party will be found in her notable maiden 
speech printed in full at the end of this number. 
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THE end came on January 21st with the Division on thy 
Labour Party’s amendment to the Address (moved by Mp 
; Clynes), expressing the House of Commons’; 
Co Liberal jack of confidence in Mr. Baldwin’s Gover 
emma . 
ment. The result produced no excitement 
outside Parliamentary circles, and comparatively little jp 
the House itself, as it had been discounted from the hoy 
that Mr. Asquith pledged the Liberal Party to turn out th 
Conservatives in favour of the Socialists. This coun 
whether he liked it or not, the Liberal leader, as we hays 
already suggested, was compelled to adopt by the insistence 
and intrigues of Mr. Lloyd George, who began “ playing 
up” to Labour directly the result of the General Election 
was announced. Whether Mr. Asquith admired his om 
action we have no means of knowing, but it is certain that, 
situated as he was, no other course was open to him com: 
patible with his retention of the Leadership. Had he elected 
to prop up the Baldwin Government he would have had the 
bulk of his supporters filched from him by the Wizard, 
and carried bag and baggage into the Labour camp. Just 
as Mr. Asquith was left with a shattered remnant of Radical 
stalwarts by the Lloyd Georgian electioneering mancuve 
of 1918, so on this occasion he would have been left with 
a handful of ‘“ moderates’ while the stalwarts of his Party 
stampeded into the Socialist lobby, where it must be admitted 
they properly belong. That Mr. Asquith occupies an awk 
ward, not to say a hopeless position—while the whole 
future of the Liberal Party is gravely compromised—by 
his initiative in making Mr. Ramsay MacDonald Prime 
Minister, goes without saying. But his position was hopeless 
anyhow from the moment Mr. Lloyd George joined forces 
with him, just as the outlook for Conservatism only became 
hopeful when we shed the Vampire in the autumn of 1922 
Liberalism must inevitably go from bad to worse, just #8 
Conservatism—provided Lord Derby & Co. can be prevented 
from entangling us in another “ Coalition ’—will go from 
good to better. 
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We need not linger over the closing scene which went “‘ accord- 
ing to plan.” The Front Benchers heavily belaboured 


és one another, but whereas Conservative 
ae and Socialist spokesmen adopted an intelli- 
gible attitude, the false position in which 


the Asquith-Lloyd George Party found themselves was 
photographed in their oratory, while it was accentuated by 
the suggestive fact that at least ten Liberals voted with the 
(Conservative Government. A few others abstained, while 
the countenances of many of those who participated in the 
“triumphant” division that dismissed the Government 
were anything but victorious. That they will have a heavy 
reckoning to pay, and that they know it, transpired through- 
out the thin stream of acidulated criticism contributed to 
the debate by Sir John Simon. After holding up the 
Ministry to ridicule and opprobrium, and declaring that the 
House of Commons was engaged in an “ autopsy” rather 
than an “execution,” the polished Liberal special pleader 
inconsequently admitted that public opinion was gravely 
troubled by the prospect of turning out Mr. Baldwin and his 
colleagues. The speaker was not thinking of professional 
panic-mongers, but of staid, serious, sober people who were 
anxious as to the future. “‘I am not a Socialist,” he 
explained ; “‘ I am a Liberal, and no manner of good is done 
by ignoring or minimizing the difference between the two.” 
Then followed the usual laboured attempt to explain the 
mintelligible, and to justify Liberals in voting a Socialist 
Government into office, the pretext being that there was a 
large field of social effort and international policy in which 
liberalism and Labour were one. Quite so, but it would 
surely have been more honest to enunciate this truism before 
the General Election in some such formula as the following : 
“Every vote for a follower of Mr. Asquith or Mr. Lloyd 
George is a vote to put Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in office.” 
The effect of Liberalism’s present réle on Liberals with any 
spark of independence, was made clear before the Division 
by Sir Ellis Griffith, who pointed out that the Conservatives 
were in a minority of 99 in the House of Commons, Labour 


ina minority of 233, Liberals in a minority of 299. Why 
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should they turn out a Government in a minority of 99 to 
make room for one in a minority of 233? To this question 
needless to say, there was no answer. 


Ir was generally agreed that the Liberal Party would have 
been wiser to allow the curtailment of the Debate as the 

other Parties desired and, instead of making 
sd so many indifferent individual explanations, 

had left their case in the competent hands 
of Mr. Asquith, who surpassed his own high standard of 
speaking on this occasion. He had come down to the 
House of Commons when he was far from well and probably 
should have been in bed. He apologized for his physical 
disabilities as also for his brevity, and then delivered an 
oration that was admirable in substance and classic in 
form. This made Sir William Joynson Hicks’s spirited 
reply all the more striking. If only Conservative Front 
Benchers would take off the gloves more often than they 
do, and mete out to others the treatment they habitually 
receive, Conservatives in the country would derive mor 
pleasure than at present from perusing Parliamentary 
debates in which not a few Conservative orators divide 
their time between covering their assailants with flowers 
and apologizing for the existence of their Party. It was 
noted with some amusement that ‘“‘mum’s the word” 
among the Clyde contingent pending their Party’s entry 
upon office, and that the main object of the carefully 
selected Socialist spokesmen, Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Clynes, 
and Mr. Thomas, was to allay any apprehension as to the 
possibility of a Socialist Government carrying any item 
in the Socialist programme or doing any of the things to 
which it is pledged. Mr. MacDonald was shocked by the 
very suggestion of “class prejudice,’ of which, apparently, 
he had never heard except among Tories, any more than 
he was acquainted with the Socialist International which 
met last May at Hamburg and to which the Labour Party 
are formally affiliated. Mr. Clynes and Mr. Thomas sug: 
gested that patriotism was the mainspring of the Labour 
movement. The Prime Minister made a popular and good: 
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tempered reply to both Oppositions, and rightly shouldered 
entire responsibility for the General Election. In the 
division Mr. Clynes’s motion of No Confidence was carried 
by a majority of 72 against the Government (328-256), 
and the following morning (January 22nd) Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin resigned, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was sworn of 
the Privy Council and entrusted by the King with the 
task of forming a Government. 


AtrHoveH bonfires have blazed at our new Premier’s 
Scottish birthplace to celebrate the arrival of a “ Lossie 
Loon” in Downing Street, he cannot be 
said to enjoy the best of tempers, judging 
by his public utterances. We have had 
more than one waspish outburst from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
since the General Election, whereas it might have been 
supposed that his wonderful windfall would have put him 
on good terms with the world generally, including himself. 
In a silly and offensive article in the Socialist Review he 
pandered to that class prejudice he professes to despise by 
suggesting that the reason that Mr. Stanley Baldwin had 
personally informed Mr. Asquith at the Athenzum Club 
of his intention to meet his fate in Parliament, but had 
only condescended to send it to the Labour Leader through 
the post, was because Mr. Baldwin resented the impend- 
ing intrusion of “ hobnails” within the charmed circle 
of Downing Street, and could not bring himself to 
treat their Leader with the same courtesy as another 
statesman belonging to his own class! Thus did Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald pose before his proletarian admirers 
as a social martyr of the masses and their champion against 
“the classes.” A more preposterous fable it would. be 
impossible to invent. It was instantly exposed by “ J.P.,” 
who explained in a letter to The Times exactly what had 
occurred, as he happened to have discussed this episode 
with Mr. Baldwin, who had been just as anxious to be 
courteous to Labour as to Liberalism, but whereas he was 
able to meet Mr. Asquith on the neutral ground of a non- 
political club he had been unable to get in touch with Mr. 


“ Hobnail ” 
Humbug 
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MacDonald and had hesitated to embarass him by inviting 
him to come to No. 10 Downing Street. So much fo 
a cock-and-bull story, which we only quote as indicatiys 
of Mr. MacDonald’s peculiar mentality. With the ball a 
his feet he imagines slights which were never intended, 
It augurs ill for the future atmosphere of the House of 
Commons whenever, as is bound to happen, his Gover 
ment finds itself in difficulties. If the Prime Minister he 
so short of temper when everything is going his way, what 
can be expected of the Labour rank and file, to say nothing 
of the rag-tag and bobtail behind them as the Party 
fortunes decline ? 


As the Labour Leader—who, as we understand has not 
done more manual labour at any period of his existence 

than, say, Lord Parmoor, Lord Haldane, 
net Sees Lord Chelmsford, and the majority of his 

colleagues, and who like them is a capitalist 
—insists on raising this pitiful class question, we don't 
mind saying as plainly as we can exactly what many 
Conservatives feel on what he is pleased to term the “ hob 
nail” issue. No Conservative with any right to the name 
has the least objection to any set of “ hobnails”’ worn by 
patriotic feet, of whom, thank Heaven, despite Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, there are many millions among the British 
working classes, as was proved during the war, and would 
be proved at any similar crisis, that our people understood 
equally well. Speaking for ourselves we think it an excellent 
thing that genuine “ hobnails”’ should have an innings m 
Whitehall and Downing Street and taste the responsi 
bilities of power. So far from objecting to see men like 
Mr. Clynes, Mr. Stephen Walsh, Mr. Thomas, and other 
Labour politicians—who are entitled to that adjective 
because they belong to the labouring classes, whose confi- 
dence they gained by sterling service—leading the House 
of Commons or administering the War Office or the Colonial 
Office, we rejoice at their promotion and sleep the more 
comfortably in our beds because they fill these places 
rather than some worse men. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
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invites us to fear his “ hobnailed” friends. We cannot 
oblige by expressing apprehensions we do not entertain. 
But of the “un-hobnailed” part of his Government—of 
his plutocrats—the Adullamites of other Parties, we are 
frankly frightened—far more than we are of the Clyde 
contingent—because perverted vanity which hopes to pay 
off old scores against former associates at the expense of 
national interest is the most dangerous elements that can 
be introduced into any Government. Their “ hobnailed ” 
colleagues have lived in the hard school of facts and are 
capable of learning from experience. They are neither 
Indispensables nor Infallibles. They are capable of admit- 
tingerror. But your Intelligentsia knows everything, though 
it understands nothing, and is a law unto itself. If there 
were more fustian and less broadcloth in our so-called 
“Labour”? Government, it would be less menacing to 
Imperial and National interests, and the country would be 
proportionately more comfortable. 


AtrHouacH Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had had some six weeks, 
since the General Election sealed the doom of the Baldwin 

; Government, in which to mature his plans, 
The Spoils and gave the world to understand before 
Christmas that everything was cut and dried—the Socialist 
Party were in such bewilderment when the long-foreseen 
call came on January 22nd—the day on which their Leader 
was summoned to Buckingham Palace—that a prolonged 
and highly inconvenient adjournment of Parliament became 
necessary to enable the new Government to make a start. 
Still more astonishing had been the ransacking of the 
highways and byways of other “obsolete” Parties in 
search of persons who would be good enough to lend a 
hand in introducing the Millennium. Such was the nakedness 
of the land of “‘ Labour” that it was alleged that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald had “‘sounded”’ Lord Robert Cecil 
with a view to the latter’s taking over the Foreign Office, 
doubtless in order to transfer it to Geneva. It was likewise 
asserted that Lord Bledisloe had been “approached” in 
the hope that he would become the new Minister of Agri- 
culture, while it was confidently predicted that Sir Ian 
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Hamilton would be the next Minister of War, Viscount 
Haldane, O.M.—a one-time Liberal Imperialist, and now. 
adays scheduled by himself as ‘‘ pro-German ”—Minister of 
Education, with Lord Parmoor or Mr. Justice Sankey, if 
not both, as Lord Chancellor. Among other distinguished 
outsiders discussed were Lord Milner and Lord Hardinge, 
The feelings aroused in the bosoms of the horny-handed 
sons of toil as these rumours spread that the spoils of 
their victory would go exclusively to “Capitalists” 
belonging to other classes and connected with other 
Parties, can be more easily imagined than described; 
all the more when it was suggested that otherwise 
the chief plums of office would go to the Intelligentsia of 
the movement, several of whom are “ Capitalist ? members 
of “‘ Capitalist ” families. None of this section have ever 
done a day’s manual labour in their lives, though most of 
them endeavour to atone for the social suspicion with 
which they are regarded by the bona fide workers of the 
“Labour” Party by their lip service to the gospel of 
Karl Marx, by the fervour of their Internationalism and 
the venom of their anti-Nationalism. 


Tuts projected distribution of the lion’s share of the booty, 
at last at the disposal of the Labour Party, outside Labour 

circles, provoked such anger among the Labour 
oe rank and file that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 

was constrained to abate his schoolmasterly 
attitude and to reconsider and recast his plans. Finally 
the following Cabinet was hatched, which, though calcu- 
lated to cause considerable heart-burning and disappoint- 
ment among those who have done the donkey-work of 
Socialism, is less objectionable than it might have been 
from the Trade Unionist point of view, even though, 
like all Cabinets, it contains a fair proportion of flies in 
amber. 3 


First Lord of the Treasury and Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs ........ Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonaLD 
Lord Privy Seal and Deputy Leader of 
the House of Commons ......+.+++- Right Hon. Jonn R. CLYNES 
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Lord President of the Council ...... ve 
Lord Chancellor ........eseeeeeeeeees 
Chancellor of the Exchequer .......... 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs .. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies .... 
Secretary of State for War 
Secretary of State for India .......... 
Secretary of State for Air 
First Lord of the Admiralty .......... 
President of the Board of Trade ...... 
Minister of Health ...........cccceceee 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries .. 
Secretary for Scotland..............0+ 
President of the Board of Education .. 
Minister of Labour 
Postmaster-General 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster .. 
First Commissioner of Works 


er 
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Lord ParmMoor 

Viscount HaLpANE 

Mr. Pamir SNOWDEN 
Right Hon. A. HENDERSON 
Right Hon. J. H. THomas 
Mr. STEPHEN WALSH 

Sir Sypnry OLIVIER 
Brig.-General C. B. Taomson, D.S.O. 
Viscount CHELMSFORD 

Mr. SipNEY WEBB 

Mr. JOHN WHEATLEY 

Mr. Nort Buxton 

Right Hon. W. ApamMson 
Mr. C. P. TREVELYAN 

Mr. THomas SHAW 

Mr. VERNON HARTSHORN 
Colonel JostaH WEDGWoOOD 
Mr. F. W. Jowett 


A pay after the new Cabinet was officially gazetted, the 
Ministry was reinforced by the following appointments, 
in which it will be noted, as they are of 


In Cabinet 
Council 


less importance, Labour was allowed the lion’s 
share, to the no small disgust of certain 


minor Radical renegades who had hoped against hope for 


office. 


Minister of Pensions ..........sesee0- 
Attorney-General 
Solicitor-General ............ceeeeeees 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury .... 
Financial Secretary to the War Office ... 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury 

nd Chick WHID..... 066 e2 cose esse ee 
Under Secretary of State for Home 
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Affairs oarcie watalulae @ picie abeleiareteic sew dares 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Under Secretary of State for War 
Under Secretary of State for India.... 
Under Secretary for Air ............+. 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of Health 

St POD Fens ccevtesstscneceeses 
Parliamentary and Financial Secretary 

to the Admiralty ...........eseee0. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 

of Agriculture, and Deputy Minister of 
eee Tere 


eevee eesesteces 


Mr. F. O. Roserts, M.P. 

Mr. Parrick Hastines K.C., M.P. 
Mr. H. H. Suessrr, K.C. 

Mr. Witt1am GraHwamM, M.P. 

Mr. JoHN JAMES Lawson, M.P. 


Mr. Ben C. Spoor, M.P. 

Mr. Ruys Joun Daviss, M.P. 

Mr. A. A. W. H. Ponsonsy, M.P. 
Mr. SypNEY ARNOLD 

Major CLEMENT R. ATTLEE, M.P. 
Professor Rosert Ricwarps, M.P. 
Mr. Witt1am Leacnu, M.P. 

Mr. JAMES STEWART, M.P. 


Mr. C. G. Ammon, M.P. 


Mr. W. R. Surze, M.P. 
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Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 


CAND - 40 0s cwP ese eete AMER Es oe Mr. ALBERT V. ALEXANDER, MP, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 

Hidwucstinn ws ds COR A ee Mr. Morcan Jonss, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 

Ol THOR eBid s KRG R Es les dee Mr. ArtHUR GREENWOOD, M.P, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 

COAT SS chic 54 CORES Pelee Miss MARGARET BONDFIELD, MP, 
Secretary to the Mines Department ... Mr. E. Sainwetz, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Depart- 

ment of Overseas Trade ..........0. Mr. W. Lunn, M.P. 


This made forty-one new Ministers so far, and the public had 
not long to wait before Mr. Ramsay MacDonald produced 
yet another batch, still leaving a few over: 


Manister: of “Transport ...s00000.0% 0 sesies Mr. H. Gostrne, M.P. 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty ......... Mr. Frank Hopcss, M.P. 


Several of the new Ministers are without seats in Parlia- 
ment, which will necessitate by-elections. Within forty- 
eight hours of the defeat of the Baldwin Government. the 
first Socialist Cabinet Council met at No. 10 Downing 
Street (January 23rd). This event was followed by this 
official communiqué : 


The Cabinet held its first meeting at 10 Downing Street this afternoon 
at four p.m., and sat for two hours. Preliminary decisions were taken in 
regard to a number of questions, including unemployment, housing, and 
agriculture, and those affecting ex-Service men, with a view to effecting 
immediate improvements in administration, and to working out the details 
of the policy to be announced when Parliament meets. 


If the Socialists put an end to the absurd Mumbo Jumbo 
so dear to the hearts of the Front Bench Mandarin, and 
strip Cabinet proceedings of the childish mystery surround- 
ing them, they will effect a welcome reform. There is no 
reason whatsoever why the nation should not know what 
subjects are preoccupying its servants—the Government 
of the day. It was almost comic to be subsequently told 
that our Millennium Makers would proceed by way of 
“inquiry ’ into various vexed questions for which we were 
always given to understand they had perfected solutions. 


Ss ee od 


o 
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Wu incline to believe that the Socialists made a capital 
error in loading their Government with so many “ Capitalists ” 

whose appropriation of the big prizes must 
A Blunder? make a bad impression on ma "Proletariat 
who feel “dished as usual” by the Bourgeoisie, and will 
doubtless debit to the Bourgeoisie the manifold failings and 
failures of the first Socialist Government. However, that 
js none of our business. They must settle it among them- 
selves, and judging by the comments of the “ wild men” 
of the North the incoming Ministry will find itself on anything 
but a bed of roses. Lord Haldane has worked assiduously 
to attain his present position without ever having vouch- 
safed an explanation of his desertion of the Liberal Party, 
of which during many years he claimed to be a lighthouse 
of “clear thinking.” He belonged to the inner ring of 
“Liberal Imperialists,” and with his intimate and lifelong 
friends—Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey—formed a Mutual 
Admiration Society which was regarded as proof against 
all the vicissitudes of public life. This Trio were viewed 
askance by all that was most “ progressive’ in the Radical 
ranks, who most distrusted Lord Haldane as the most 
Conservative of the Whigs. How came he to break away 
from Whiggery and to plunge into Fabianism ? Like most 
political transformations, it was a matter of amour propre. 
Lord Haldane, with not a few other Front Benchers, suffers 
from omniscience and infallibility. He takes himself 
desperately seriously, and was mortally offended with Mr. 
Asquith—whom he has never forgiven—for allowing him to 
be squeezed out of the first War Coalition which was formed 
in 1915. The incoming Conservatives naturally felt that 
Lord Haldane’s pro-Germanism—nowadays no longer denied 
—made him too heavy a burden for any democratic Govern- 
ment to carry during a war with Germany. Lord Haldane, as 
a “heaven-born strategist,’’ as well as a “‘heaven-born 
diplomat,’’ could not understand the Conservative point of 
view which circumstances compelled Mr. Asquith to accept— 
even though in losing Lord Haldane he almost lost Sir 
Edward Grey. From that hour Lord Haldane drifted away 
from Liberalism, and as the Conservative Party was not open 
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to him, there was no alternative but “Labour.” Thus he 
finds himself once more on the Woolsack and presumably 
“* leading ’’ the House of Lords—a task for which he possesgeg 
few qualifications. He is, however, an expert on pdté de fois 
gras, and has a nice discrimination in port wine, which 
should stand him in good stead, and will make him popular 
with the Sybaritish sections of Socialistic Society, who are 
by no means negligible. 


Ir is generally, if not universally, held that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is attempting the impossible in combining the 

Foreign Office with the Premiership. Unfor- 
1a cssthle tunately, he fancies himself in foreign affairs 

—the sphere in which he is least fitted to 
shine, and that in which he inspires most distrust—and he 
may feel that as the separation of those two offices has 
been such an egregious failure in late years, it may be worth 
while running the risk of trying to do too much. Never 
having had any official experience whatsoever, he probably 
does not realize what being the head of a big Department 
involves in the way of unavoidable daily drudgery. More 
over, his attitude on public affairs indicates that he intends 
to be a real Prime Minister, which means that apart from 
directing the general policy of the Government, he must 
keep a close eye on the Departmental work of his colleagues, 
all the more because, like himself, most of them are wholly 
inexperienced. However, as we have already admitted, no 
foreign policy could be worse than that of Lord Curzon, 
whose failure was all the more depressing because of his 
prolonged training for the Foreign Office, his incredible 
industry, encyclopedic knowledge, and oratorial powers. 
The Department could ill conceal its delight at the departure 
of its ‘ All Highest.” Some surprise is expressed that the 
Socialist Prime Minister should be saddling himself with 
so large a Cabinet. It was hoped that he might revive an 
earlier and better tradition, but like his predecessors, Mr. 
MacDonald has had extravagant personal pretensions to 
consider. Important—though possibly useless—members of 
the Labour Party could not contemplate being “not in 
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the Cabinet.”” We are less depressed than are some 
commentators on the new Government by the “ inexperi- 
ence” of its members, as experience is by no means synony- 
mous with intelligence. What is above all needed in 
Administration is intelligence combined with freedom from 
Red Tape. All our Public Departments are chock-full of 
these two commodities. On any change of Government 
they are usually saddled with more “ experience” and yet 
more Red Tape. If any incoming Ministers succeed in 
keeping their ends up against the permanent officials, and 
escape asphyxiation by routine they will be deserving of 
congratulation. We suspect that in most matters the 
Socialist Ministers will become more official than their 
officials, and more Mandarinish than the average Mandarin. 


BESIDES missing the chance of reducing the Cabinet to 
more rational dimensions, the new Prime Minister seems 

i to have missed the opportunity of effecting 
onl a useful reform in our obsolete Parliamentary 

+4 procedure which would be easier for Labour 
than for any other Party to carry. It must strike everyone 
as the height of absurdity that among the first acts of a 
Socialist Government which derives its inspiration and 
motive power from soap-box oratory, should be the creation 
of yet more Hereditary Peers. If Peers there must be, why 
not Life Peers who would no longer be obstructed in the 
peculiar circumstances of the hour? It is ridiculous that 
in order to get a Ministerial spokesman into the House of 
Lords it should be necessary to increase the already over- 
stocked Hereditary Peerage and inflict on some one who 
does not want it, and to whom the title is a burden, the 
necessity of becoming a Lord and of passing that incum- 
brance on to his descendants if he has any. We fully 
realize that every Government must be represented in the 
Upper House as part of the Constitution, also that there 
were no Labour Peers. But the dilemma could have been 
overcome by the Prime Minister’s asking the House of 
Lords to give Ministers the right to speak there whenever 
the Peers wished to hear them, or they wished to address 
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the Peers. It is not conceivable that so reasonable a requegt 
would have been refused. Some such procedure is said to 
have been mooted in Labour circles, but “ turned down” 
through jealousy or fear of the Upper House, to which jt 
was thought to be paying too much deference. So petty 
are professed Progressives who cut off their own noses to 
spite their own faces. 


THERE is little mystery about the policy and programme 
of the Ramsay MacDonald Cabinet. The single doubt i 
e whether they will materialize. Ever sinoe 

~ Unwritten +1. General Election placed temptation in 
the way of the “‘ Labour ” Party—less Labour 

than ever to-day—their leaders have had one single thought, 
namely, to get into office, upon which all their energies have 
been concentrated. There was considerable misgiving at 
the outset among the rank and file of the Party who enter. 
tained little hope of themselves enjoying the fleshpots, as 
to the wisdom of this course, and voices were raised on the 
Clyde against it as a betrayal of Socialism. But during 
the intervening weeks the Party had been gradually talked 
round until at last the prospect appeared to be viewed with 
general acquiescence, if not with enthusiasm. At any rate 
there was no open dissent though doubtless considerable 
private “ grousing.” The Clyde contingent were to some 
extent mollified by being offered office, and one of their 
number, Mr. Wheatley—a Glasgow publisher—is actually 
in the Cabinet. Having secured office the Ministry’s main 
preoccupation will be to keep it. Office will, in fact, become 
their obsession. In this respect they will not differ from, 
or be inferior to, other Governments, because, with the 
exception of Mr. Stanley Baldwin—and several of his 
colleagues—Sir Edward Grey, Lord Carson, Lord Milner, 
and one or two others who could be named, “ Officitis”’ is 4 
recognized disease that afflicts practically all ‘“‘ Responsible 
Statesmen,” to whatever Party they may belong. They 
regard the whole duty of Parties and Politicians as consisting 
in obtaining and retaining office. They cannot conceive 
any Ministers being animated by any other purpose, and 
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they regard any discussion among politicians—apart from 
Parliamentary debates and platform speeches, which are 
so much “‘ eye-wash’”’ for the public—on any other basis 
as sheer hypocrisy. The great Trade Union of professional 
politicians bitterly resented Mr. Baldwin’s breach of the 
wwritten law in dissolving before he need and risking office 
in which he might have remained. They regarded it as 
an evil precedent. 


ExpeRTS do not expect Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his 
colleagues to follow Mr. Baldwin’s pernicious example. 
They will be more orthodox. They will 
appreciate that office is, in Parliamentary 
jargon, “‘a sacred trust” that only fools would relinquish 
a day before they must. Office will make an unusually 
strong appeal to men who, until the other day, had no expec- 
tation of enjoying its “sweets”? this decade. When we 
observe its extraordinary effect—like dram-drinking—on 
great noblemen and eminent statesmen who have never 
lacked any of the good things of this world, but who are 
prepared to discredit themselves and eat any amount of 
dirt rather than resign an office, to say nothing of the 
miserable intrigues to which they stoop in order to recapture 
it, we realize that we are “‘ up against ” a mysterious factor, 
an irresistible attraction of which no outsider can estimate 
the potency. It will be amazing if the new Ministry do not 
speedily succumb—if, in a word, its members preserve those 
“ideals” dramatically paraded at the Albert Hall, where 
orators called Heaven to witness that they were not as other 
politicians. We anticipate, on the contrary, that Socialist 
Ministers will in this respect prove to be indistinguishable 
from the general run of Ministers, and that, like the vast 
majority of their predecessors, the longer they stay in 
Downing Street the more anxious they will be to remain 
there. They are not supermen for all their tall talk, but 
ordinary men, full of human nature—ambitious, vain, con- 
ceited—and not nearly as capable as their contempt for other 
Parties encourages them to imagine. They may think they 
are forming a Government in order to give effect to their 
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ideas. They will find that being the “ Government of the 
day ” satisfies all their aspirations. It is this almost inevjt. 
able weakness that will place the Ramsay MacDonalq 
Government at the mercy of the Liberal Party, and compe 
“Labour” to continually consult Liberals on matters of 
policy—far more often than is now anticipated. And a 
the chief Liberal-Labour go-between will be Mr. Lloyd 
George, who has marked himself out for this office, His 
Majesty’s Ministers may not improbably find themselves g 
few months hence in a parlous plight—afraid to go forward 
lest they lose their jobs, and unable to go backward without 
losing their supporters. Conceivably, there might come a 
moment when the Wizard would be in a position to dictate 
terms and force himself into the Labour Government, 
After all, he is at least as much a Socialist as a Liberal or 
a Conservative, and as he has had a turn at ruining each of 
the other Parties, it is only fair that Labour should now 
“do its bit”? and carry the white man’s burden. 


NEEDLESS to say, this is not the prospect that presents 
itself to the optimists of the Socialist Party, who scoff at 

de the suggestion that their Leader may have 
sua to come to terms with the Welsh Wizard, 
whom they mistrust as much as we do, 
They envisage the situation otherwise. In their conspectus 
it is they, and neither the Liberals nor the Conservatives, 
who will master the situation. Their plan is simple, and 
on paper perfect. His Majesty’s Ministers will rapidly 
produce a series of highly popular measures, including 
several cited in the last Speech from the Throne, which 
consequently Conservatives dare not oppose even if they 
wished to, however extravagant their demand on the public 
purse, and which Liberals would tumble over one another 
to support. After thus proving that Labour is not merely 
“fit to govern” but able “to do things,” Parliament will 
be dissolved in the Autumn in order that a mandate may 
be obtained for the larger Socialist Programme, including 
Capital Levy and Nationalization. Meanwhile, in adminis 
tration, certain minor reforms long overdue, though dictated 
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by common sense, would be effected which will help to 
strengthen the legend of their political ability. Abroad 
they will exploit the League of Nations. In Imperial 
affairs they will be less Cobdenite than the Liberals, and at 
any rate make some show of considering the Dominions, 
while they hope to escape from the Reparations entangle- 
ment under cover of the Committees now operating, whose 
British personnel, though appointed by a Conservative 
Government, is sufficiently anti-French and pro-German to 
satisfy the prejudices of both Socialists and Radicals. To 
generally mark time, punctuating that process by “‘ Social 
Reforms,” and to organize victory at the next General 
Election, is the strategy of the General Staff of Socialism, 
which, if rigorously and religiously pursued, might land 
“Labour ” in the Millennium, and the country in Purgatory. 
But there are not a few lions in the path, and provided the 
Conservative Party rouses itself and overhauls its miserable 
local organizations, the outlook is at least as bright for us 
as for either of our opponents. It will be mainly our own 
fault should the Socialists attain their goal. 


Wz should not be surprised if in their eagerness to develop 
the League of Nations as a general instrument of pacifica- 

tion, the Ramsay MacDonald Cabinet took 
That Blessed the initial steps leading towards its dissolu- 
Nations tion. Whereas the Baldwin Government was 

deplorably innocent on international affairs, 
and swallowed any ‘“‘dope” Lord Curzon thought fit 
to administer his colleagues—who in their turn injected 
it into the Imperial Conference—the new Government 
is even more unfortunate in that those of its members 
who have “specialized” in foreign affairs are among the 
most mischievous men in the country. Most of them suffer 
from a “kink” which makes it impossible for them to 
see things as they are. While professing pacificism, 
they are promoters of strife because always anxious to 
get their knife into any friendly Power. Lord Parmoor, 
for example, is distrusted wherever the English language 
is spoken. He, we are told, will succeed Lord Robert 
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Cecil as British representative on the League of Nations, 
We have not pretended to share Lord Robert’s faith 
in President Wilson’s Fad, but at least he had lucid 
intervals in which he realized that he could not force the 
pace at Geneva. Lord Parmoor, on the other hand, hag 
not had a lucid interval of late years. His outlook to-day, 
as it was during the war, is practically that of a Pap 
German. He will go to Geneva with a mandate to bri 
Germany and Russia into the League, which would virtually 
transform that body into a Pan-German organization owi 
to the pressure which Berlin and Moscow would be able to 
apply to enough of the smaller nations to give them predomi- 
nance in the League. Among other “ specialists ” in foreign 
policy in the present Government is Lord Haldane, of 
whom we need say no more than he says of himself, 
Colonel Wedgwood, Mr. Noel Buxton, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr, 
Ponsonby, and other incurable “cranks”’—not to say 
“bloated capitalists’”°—whose right to misrepresent the 
patriotic British working-man and to bring on mor 
wars in the cause of universal peace is not very apparent, 
The world’s best hope lies in our Internationalists 
destroying the League of Nations before they wreck 
civilization. 


THERE will be an early and an “acid test,” which will go 
some way to determine the question whether our new 
4 Ministry is predominantly a collection of 

ae re disgruntled cranks with personal grievances 
to avenge against those who have remained 

faithful to the faiths they have deserted: whether they ar 
a branch of the Pan-German Socialist International with 
prior obligations to malevolent enemies of our country, of 
whom they are the puppets, or whether, on the other hand, 
under the sobering influence of official responsibility, they 
forget their past and make a serious effort to approach 
problems in a reasonable frame of mind. One of the most 
pressing and the most important questions confronting them 
is the work of the recent Imperial Conference and the Im 
perial Economic Conference. It is common ground, 4% 
these Imperial Conferences are but consultative bodies 
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with no executive or legislative power; their decisions are 
necessarily subject to the approval of their respective 
Parliaments who have the constitutional right of ratification 
or rejection. This must be so as long as there is no Imperial 
Government or Imperial Legislature in any effective sense 
of those terms. It would, however, be a serious thing, after 
the statesmen of the Empire have met, at immense inconveni- 
ence to themselves, to their Governments, to the Dominions 
generally, and at considerable political risk, to thrash out 
matters of common concern, on which they succeeded in 
reaching certain definite conclusions which in no way infringe 
on any local autonomy or run counter to any settled policy 
anywhere—for those conclusions to be “scrapped” by the 
Mother-country simply because there had been a change 
of Government here—exclusively due to extraneous causes— 
and there had come into power Ministers unsympathetic 
to the policy of Imperial Preference, in which all Parties 
throughout the Dominions believe is the most practical 
method of consolidating the Empire. We realize that the 
question would not be worth mentioning had the Liberals 
won the General Election, because on this one question they 
are hardly sane. With them Cobdenism is not so much an 
economic doctrine as a religious dogma. Indeed, it is the 
only religion in which many Radicals believe. They “see 
ted” over Preference as over Protection. They abhor it 
when it involves reductions of duty as approved by the 
Imperial Conference—and the consequent cheapening of 
food on the Cobdenite theory that “‘the consumer pays” 
—as much as they abhor Protection with its “ barbarous 
tariffs,” ‘“‘ dear food,’’ etc. 


RapicaLs would sooner see our entire population starving 
and unemployment universal rather than abate one jot 
: or tittle of their prejudice against “the 
cual unclean thing.” As Little Englanders, they 
detest the whole conception of the British 

Empire. Many of them would be delighted to knock the 
system of Imperial Conferences on the head as an intolerable 
interruption of Parish Pump Politics. This craze carries its 
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victims to the point of wishing to sweep away the Safe. 
guarding of Industries Act, the McKenna duties, and every 
vestige of Preference, even though it would involve decreased 
food taxation. The easiest way of giving a setback to the 
Imperial movement is to stultify the recent Imperial Confer. 
ences by repudiating the conclusions arrived at. The 
Simons, the McKennas, the Asquiths, etc., cannot conceal 
their contempt for any policy of Imperial Preference which 
involves giving better terms to our own people over 
seas than to foreigners. This is their particular fetish, 
and you can no more argue about a fetish than about the 
totem of a tribe. They will move heaven and earth— 
chiefly earth—to induce the Socialist Government they have 
been placed in power to reject the exiguous, though valuable, 
preferential proposals of the Baldwin Government, which 
were welcomed by the overseas statesmen as of real use 
at this stage of Imperial evolution. Were the Government 
exclusively composed of Socialists—preferably of the “ hob- 
nail”’ variety—there would be a better chance of Imperial 
issues being considered on their merits, because with all 
their limitations Socialists are not so insensate as th3 
Manchester School. They have made enough breaches in 
Cobdenism to prevent their worshipping at that shrine. 
But with so many embittered Radicals in the Government 
—and so many bilious enemies of the Empire in the House 
of Commons—it is impossible not to feel anxious over this 
question. The effect on the Dominions, as all their states- 
men have made manifest during the last few weeks, would 
be deplorable if common Imperial concerns became the 
shuttlecock of the “ins” and “outs”? in the Mother 
country, and at the mercy of any local breeze. 


Our “ Revolutionaries” who, as Downing Street hove in 
sight, were roaring like any sucking doves, have had an 
initial stroke of luck which may conceivably 
facilitate their first essay in European affairs. 
Almost at the same hour as the Conservative Government 
fell at Westminster, the Dictator of the Russian Terror 
Lenin (the nom de guerre of Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianov) 


Lenin 
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guddenly died at Gorky near Moscow. Whether there was 
any foul play we shall probably never know. This miscreant 
had done to death so many millions of his compatriots and 
inflicted such hideous suffering on so many more millions, 
that it would be surprising if in such a country of ups and 
downs his end was as peaceful as Soviet agencies suggest. 
There had been so many false though positive rumours in 
recent years of the “‘ death of Lenin,” which had become 
a standing dish with any Russian correspondent gravelled 
for matter, that the present news was received with some 
scepticism, and was only believed when the fact was officially 
announced. Bolshevist Russia, we were told, was “in 
ars” at this tragedy, but outside this numerically insig- 
nificant faction there are many dry eyes in this much tor- 
tured country. As Trotsky is also said to have shot his 
bolt, there may possibly be some change in Russia, though 
the Central Triumvirate, whether it consists of Kemeneff, 
Stalin, and Zinovieff, as one correspondent has it, or of 
Chicherin, Litvinoff, and Kameneff (sic) as Mr. James 
0’Grady maintains—which is alleged to have been the real 
power in Russia for the last year and a half—remains, we 
are told, unshaken by the death of the despot. It was, 
however, Lenin and Trotsky who symbolized the Bolshevist 
regime abroad, and among the first items on our Socialist 
Government’s agenda is the “ recognition ” of Soviet Russia, 
on which their Liberal Allies were equally bent, supported 
by our wonderful Archbishops and Bishops, though most 
civilized communities, headed by the United States, regarded 
lenin as beyond the pale, and refused to have any truck 
with the Terrorists. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, on whom 
lenin and Trotsky’s organs have poured unmitigated con- 
tempt, would have been in serious difficulties in approach- 
ing the Arch-Bolshevist, despite Liberal and Archiepiscopal 
backing, but now we shall doubtless be told that just as 
there has been a move “towards the Extreme Left” in 
England, so there has been “a move from the Extreme 
left”? in Moscow, and that consequently “recognition ” 
becomes a mere matter of routine, like the recent recog- 
nition of the new regime in Greece, where M. Venezilos has 
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been summoned to save a far-gone situation. Washington 
more wisely prefers to wait and see what happens in Rusgig 
before committing itself. The American Government declingg 
to be stampeded out of a deliberate policy until it is clea 
that some real change has followed the death of the up. 
known Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianov—the famous and infamong 
Lenin. 


Ir the disappearance of Lenin is a stroke of luck for Mp, 
Ramsay MacDonald—as to which opinions differ, as according 
to one view Lenin had at last learnt that 
Leninism was impossible, and was ready to 
“deal” with ‘ Capitalist > Governments—Bromleyism ig 
a more serious menace to a “ Labour”? Government than to 
any other. The general public innocently opined that 
directly “‘ the Tories ”’ left Downing Street and “ the People” 
entered upon their inheritance, that the railway strike, 
which had just reared its ugly head, would automatically 
cease amid the universal rejoicing. But they reckoned 
without Mr. Bromley, the boss of the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers, to whom a periodic strike is as 
necessary as an occasional game of golf to a Front Bench 
politician. He enjoys it. He wouldn’t and couldn’t do 
without it. So far from abandoning or abating his strike 
(which was dislocating the railways of the country and 
causing immense inconvenience to thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of helpless people), because the Millennium 
had arrived, Mr. Bromley became increasingly bellicose, 
He hates this Government more than other Governments 
because it contains his bugbear, Mr. J. H. Thomas, of the 
National Union of Railwaymen. Indeed, it is a strike 
of Mr. Bromely against Mr. Thomas at the expense of the 
Railway Companies and the community. So we need not 
trouble our readers with the merits of the issue which have 
nothing to do with the case. All Mr. Bromley’s invective 
is directed against Mr. Thomas, who gives as good as he 
gets. There are probably other Bromleys in other industries 
thirsting to follow his lead, and confident that a Socialist 
Government can either be bullied into backing the strikers, 
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or intimidated into inaction. It is decidedly disappointing 
as day follows day without any relief. At first it was 
announced that Miss Margaret Bondfield, of whom great 
things are predicted—would “settle” this strike, but 
unfortunately this gifted lady has retired to Geneva, con- 
ceivably to invoke the aid of the League of Nations; but 
what hope is there for the League until Mr. Bromley and 
Mr. Thomas love one another ? 


Taz new Government will be instantly confronted by the 
problem of Ways and Means, nor will its supporters be 
satisfied with the excuse that Ministers are 
rendered impotent by the financial commit- 
ments of their predecessors, and that they have no choice 
but to adopt the skeleton Budget of the Baldwin Govern- 
ment. We must confess that were we Socialists who had 
voted Labour because that Party preached and professed 
Socialism we should vehemently object to the postponement 
of the promised Millennium in order that Mr. Philip Snowden 
might demonstrate his orthodoxy to the satisfaction of 
Treasury Clerks. We should insist that the ‘ Capitalist ” 
Budget be severely scrutinized and overhauled with the 
object of squeezing out some millions for those “ social 
reforms’ which have played so large a part in putting 
the Socialist Party in power. We should not encourage the 
imposition of any fresh taxation at this juncture because 
the country is already overtaxed, and more taxation means 
more unemployment. Moreover, fresh taxation would make 
the Government intensely unpopular and retard our economic 
recovery. But we should demand—were we Socialist sup- 
porters of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—that as regards Currency, 
National Debt, Sinking Funds, etc., new minds should 
produce fresh solutions—we should expect a Socialist 
Government to adopt a vastly different attitude from 
Conservative or Liberal Governments on such matters, 
and from the outset should decline to take orders from 
Lombard Street—also that the entire policy of Deflation 
should be brought to a full stop, while no Sinking Fund 
should be allowed to sink trade and industry for the benefit 


Money 
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of the “ Big Five”? and the delectation of the City Editor 
of “ Capitalist ” newspapers. Unregenerate Socialists might 
conceivably regard our annual American tribute as a legacy 
which the Coalition Government had no mandate to saddlg 
on two generations of unborn Britons. If it were orthodox 
in the Beaverbrook Press to urge the Baldwin Government 
to suspend the payment of interest on the American Debt 
they had recently and expressly covenanted to pay, we can 
scarcely be surprised that avowed Socialists should regard 
the entire transaction with aversion as a manceuvre of 
International Finance, which for the last five or six year 
has been equally keen on bleeding England white and 
“ getting Germany on her legs.” 


It is essential for all Parties in this country to know exactly 
how they stand, vis-d-vis each other from an electioneering 

point of view, and to appreciate the extent 
a bay pneu of the national mandate obtained at the 

polling booths. Our General Election was 
incomplete when we last went to press, as the result of 
West Derbyshire had not yet been announced. This proved 
to be a gratifying victory for the Conservative Party, Lord 
Hartington capturing a Radical seat which his opponents 
had been confident of keeping. The new House of Commons 
was finally constituted thus: Conservatives 257, Labour 192, 
Liberals 157, Independents 8. But the votes are more 
interesting and important than the seats, and from the 
Conservative point of view far more satisfactory and en- 
couraging. The total Conservative poll in contested elections 
in December 1923 was 5,539,579, as compared with 5,504,778 
at the previous General Election. In other words, as Sit 
William Davison, M.P. (whose figures we quote), points 
out in the Morning Post (January 23rd) our Party polled 
34,801 more votes on their defeat than at their victory. 
Besides the 54 million votes polled in contested elections, 
there were no less than 35 uncontested Conservative seats, 
of which the electorate numbered 1,190,228. If these be 
added to the previous figure, we get a total Conservative 
vote of 6,729,807. The Liberals, on the other hand, only 
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polled 4,308,737 votes, to which should be added the 319,602 
electors in their unopposed returns, making their grand 
total 4,628,339. The Socialists polled 4,440,400, plus 
116,626 electors in uncontested Socialist seats, making 
their total 4,557,026. Adding the anti-Socialist votes (i.e. 
Conservatives and Liberals) we get an aggregate of 
11,358,146, giving a nett majority against Socialism of 
about 24 to 1, namely 6,729,807. So we have “a minority 
Government”? in power with a vengeance, even on the 
recorded vote, and as the total British electorate is over 
21 millions, the Ramsay MacDonald Ministry has a more 
attenuated mandate than any Government that has ever 
held office either in this country or in any other Democracy. 
It has no mandate from the working classes. This is self- 
evident from a recent article in the Daily Herald— 
the official organ of the “Labour” Government—headed 
“Millions didn’t vote right” by Mr. Dan Griffiths, who 
pointed out 


Four and a half million workers have voted Labour, whereas 9 millions 
of the workers have voted anti-Labour. In other words twice as many workers 
have voted against the Labour Party as have voted for Labour. ... Of the 
21 million possible electors, over 18 million are working men and working 
women. Of these 18 million working-class electors not more than 4} million 
voted for us (i.e. the Socialists), whereas 9} million voted against us. The 
remaining 44 million worker voters did not vote at all—not even against us. 


It may be taken for granted that the Conservative Party 
under Mr. Baldwin’s leadership will not emulate Mr. Lloyd 
George’s unhappy example when he unex- 
pectedly found himself out of office in the 
autumn of 1922, and proceeded to demonstrate 
anew what “‘ bad losers”’ Welsh Radicals are. After seven- 
teen years of unbroken office, during which first one Party 
and then the other had been content to say “‘ ditto” to him, 
it might have been supposed that worldly wisdom—the 
sporting spirit being absent—would have impelled an ex- 
Prime Minister to adopt a generous and tolerant attitude 
towards successors who had taken over a damnosa hereditas 
from the Coalition. On the contrary, Mr. Lloyd George 
had advertised in advance his intention to gloat over the 
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difficulties besetting his successors, and he proved as good 
as his word, although he was the author of most of thog 
difficulties. Happily, Conservatives are differently constj. 
tuted. They have a sense of decency and deportment, 
They know the meaning of the word “ Cricket.” 
realize their own responsibility for the recent turn of event 
which has placed a Party with a mischievous programme 
and containing sinister elements in power in this country, 
As His Majesty’s Opposition they have functions to perform 
no less important than His Majesty’s Ministers. They must 
promote the security and well-being of the State and nation, 
and assist the Government of the day wherever such assist. 
ance is called for. But they must resist with unbending 
determination any and every effort to carry out disastrous 
projects for which a minority Ministry has no mandate, 
If there be sufficient statesmanship in the new regime to 
appreciate its own limitations and constitutional inability 
to Russianize our institutions, or pervert our administration, 
Conservatives would not be over-eager to exploit every 
manifestation of official inexperience, nor set to work to 
make their successor’s position impossible as could readily 
be done. This is neither our interest nor our duty, though 
it will be necessary to keep a vigilant eye on the activities 
of those whose past record makes them suspect in all patriotio 
eyes. In any case the Conservative Party will play the 
game by the new Government: this will be all the easier 
should His Majesty’s Ministers elect to play the game by 
the country. 


THE immediate duty of the Conservative Party is to repress 
the intrigue originating with our defeat at the polls and 
AL sg stimulated by the Press clatter against 
me Mr. Baldwin. Any adventurer in search of 
advertisement had only to make himself 

offensive about our Leader in order to secure vociferous 
applause from Lord Beaverbrook & Co., by whom he was 
hailed as yet another Daniel come to judgment. Com 
sidering how politicians value publicity, remarkably few 
succumbed to the temptation of contributing to this par 
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tiular “Stunt.” Alderman Salvidge of Liverpool—who 
yas @ very valuable member of our Party in old days 
before he became a Coalition Privy Councillor and appar- 
aitly lost his sense of perspective—is among the minority 
for whom the proffered limelight proved too strong. Radical 
as well as malcontent newspapers have been full of his 
activities. At one moment we learn that Alderman Salvidge 
jsabout to take charge of the Conservative organization. At 
gnother that as a perfervid Cobdenite he demands that 
the Conservative Party should renounce Protection in 
every shape and form, and resume Free Imports. As this 
particular Privy Councillor is a faithful henchman of Lord 
Birkenhead, as Lord Birkenhead is the Siamese twin of 
Mr. Winston Churchill, as both these Careerists are boundless 
admirers of Mr. Lloyd George—described by Lord Birken- 
had as “the greatest of living Englishmen”—and as 
lord Derby, who is more or less mixed up with these 
Marplots and still hankers after ‘‘ Coalition,” and likewise 
shares their worship of the Welsh Wizard—who, be it 
remembered, has worked overtime to get the Socialists to 
Downing Street—Alderman Salvidge has no right to be 
surprised that his recent manoeuvres should be resented 
throughout the length and breadth of the Party. Con- 
srvatives are fully entitled to criticize Mr. Baldwin’s 
decision to dissolve last December—for which he has 
tharacteristically claimed exclusive responsibility. But they 
are not entitled to exploit that episode in order to split 
the Party for the benefit of some Soldier of Fortune who 
merely regards Conservatism as a stepping-stone in his 
own advancement. Before falling foul of the Central 
Office, whom the Alderman seeks to debit with the defeat 
df the Party, our Liverpool Privy Councillor might look 
nearer home for the true cause of the disaster. As a Liverpool 
errespondent reminds The Times (January 14th): 


It is always the unsuccessful divisional commander who is most censorious 
o G.H.Q. I would like to suggest that, before laying the blame for the 
disaster on the Central Office, the Liverpool Conservatives should examine the 
results obtained in the other industrial centres. In Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Leeds the Conservatives held their ground in the face of heavy 
labour attacks. These four cities, sending forty representatives to Parliament, 
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did not return a single Liberal among them, and in Glasgow and Birminghai 
five Liberal candidates lost their deposits. Yet, in default of a heavy Laboy 
attack, the Liverpool Conservatives contrived to lose two seats to the Liberals; 
and we are gravely assured that this painful contrast between Liverpool ang 
the great centres outside Lancashire is due to the fact that someone in Londog 
has blundered. I believe, Sir, that this local defeat is the result of local Causes, 
the chief of which is ‘‘the shamefaced, unhappy way Protection was laid befor 
Lancashire.” 


WE sincerely hope that the moral of recent events may 
not be missed by those in authority in the Conservative 

Party North of the Tweed. Leading journal 
Noe fart in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and elsewhere, ag 

well as leading politicians, have a good deal 
to answer for, being largely responsible for the “ Political 
Plight of Scotland ” on which Lord George Scott contributed 
an illuminating, and as events proved, a prophetic article 
to the National Review some months ago. It is no thanks 
to the Conservative Mandarins that things are not worse 
than they are, as their influence was generally used to damp 
down Conservative effort throughout Scotland, and but for 
the native independence of local Conservative Associations 
there would have been practically no independent Conserve 
tive candidates in the field, and all Conservative constitu. 
encies would have been handed over to Coalitioners—mainly 
Coalition Liberals. There was a strange lack of ‘‘ canniness” 
in this attitude, which was inspired by the inability of the 
Bigwigs in question to move with the times and to realiz 
that Coalition government was a thing of the past. They 
allowed themselves to be hypnotized by the Red Terror 
on the Clyde and blufied by Coalition Liberals into the 
delusion that ‘‘ a vote for a Coalition Liberal is a vote against 
Socialism,’’ whereas in truth and in fact it was the exact 
opposite. Instead of ‘ keeping Labour out,” the Coalition 
Liberals have deliberately put Labour in. No man has 
been more active in that cause than Mr. Lloyd George, who 
ever since the General Election has comported himself as 
though he hoped to be included in a Labour Government. 
Conservative leadership in Scotland has little to show for 
its ineptitude except the presence of the Clyde contingent 
in Downing Street. It is high time the “live men” North 
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of the Tweed replaced those Duds and Deadheads who have 
too long paralysed our Party. 


Tat Duke of Montrose cites a typical instance of the 
working of Coalitionism in Scottish constituencies whereby 

: Liberals were returned by Conservative votes, 
Comedy in .,in the foolish belief that thereby Scotland 
oe Sere was secured against Socialism, though as a 
matter of fact to’ vote Liberal at the last election was equiva- 
lent to voting Socialist. As the Duke remarks in his letter 
to the Morning Post (January 8th), “the present political 
situation would, if the position were not so vitally serious, 
be interesting.” Thus in the Stirling Burghs the Liberal 
candidate was, thanks to Unionist support, returned by a 
small majority over the Socialist. The single object of 
Unionist action was to make impossible that which the 
Liberal leader at once proceeded to make inevitable. By 
way of celebrating their joint victory in the Stirling Burghs 
a “social gathering ”’ was held in Stirling of “‘ both Liberal 
and Unionist workers to congratulate the Liberal candidate 
on his success.”” The very same paper recording this func- 
tin, as the Duke of Montrose points out, contained a 
fulmination by Mr. Lloyd George against any combination 
“to keep Labour out,’ with contemptuous reference to 
“Mr. Asquith being implored to save the situation, by 
coalescing with Mr. Baldwin to protect our threatened 
nation from the hands of the pillagers,” while Mr. Lloyd 
George insisted that Labour deserved all support in tackling 
its great task. The Duke adds: “I do not envy the 
feelings of the Unionist supporters of the Liberal candidates, 
who must now realize that they have been led into a trap.” 
[ed is the exact word. It is bad leading—misleading—that 
has done all the harm in Stirling as in many other constitu- 
encies in Scotland and elsewhere. Nor was it always 
disinterested leading, as too many Conservatives who should 
have known better, and who ought to have set a good 
example, were content to take trumpery titles from Mr. 
lloyd George and to shut their eyes to all the harm he was 
doing their Party and their Country. We cannot blame a 
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Welsh demagogue for being true to type. He has alway 
“let down”? everyone who has trusted him—Liberals, Cop. 
servatives, Socialists—and will continue doing so to the end 
of the chapter. But we do blame those who allowed them. 
selves to be “ nobbled ” by him, whether they be in politigg 
or on the Press. There must be several sadder and wise 
Conservatives to-day North and South of the Tweed. 


THE constituencies are specially interested in the identi 
of the Liberal Members of Parliament who honoured thei 

fog pledges by voting with the Conservative 
Hluminating Party against the Socialist amendment to 
the Address which “put Labour in.” The following is 
the complete list. It will be observed that it contains but 
one Scottish member. 


Mr. J. Leng-Sturrock (Montrose Burghs) 

Mr. W. A. Jenkins (Brecon and Radnor) 
Colonel A. England (Heywood and Radcliffe) 
Sir Ellis Griffith (Carmarthen) 

Mr. H. Hogbin (Battersea, N.) 

Mr. J. Duckworth (Blackburn) 

Mr. Hugh Edwards (Accrington) 

Sir Thomas Robinson (Stretford) 

Sir Beddoe Rees (Bristol, S.) 

Mr. W. E. Robinson (Burslem) 


No less interesting is the list of Liberals who, according to 
the Daily Telegraph, had straight fights with Socialists at 
the present General Election, and though assisted by 
Unionists’ votes, nevertheless 

‘‘ went into the division lobby with the Socialists’: Will the local Unionists 


take this performance “lying down"? Note the name of Sir G. Macrae, the 
Stirling member, with a majority of 156; 


MEMBER AND CONSTITUENCY. MaJonriry. 
Sir R. Aske (Newcastle-on-Tyne, E.) .. a «. 1,124 
Captain Wedgwood Benn (Leith) és Ay .» 6,737 
Sir Godfrey Collins (Greenock) . as -» 6,002 
E. A. St. A. Harney, K.C. (8S. Shields) a e- 7,195 
T. E. Harvey (Dewsbury) ‘ ss .. 2,256 
Rev. R. M. Kedward (Bermondsey, W. r) <F .. 888 
Sir G. MacCrae (Stirling) < > een ae 156 
Major G. Owen (Carnarvonshire) as ne .. 1,522 
R. R. Pilkington, K.C. (Keighley) .. -. 626 
Capt. C. B. Ramage (Newcastle-on-Tyne, Ww.) -. 3,614 


Trevelyan Thomson (Middlesbrough, W.) .. .. 9,424 


ALY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


[Hope that my English readers who are in favour of the 
league of Nations will not object to hearing a contrary 
point of view expressed by an Italian as his own opinion and 
that of his countrymen in general. Many people in Italy 
think a League of Nations very strange which includes 
Albania and Venezuela (I am not sure about Venezuela; 
whether it belongs or not is indifferent), and which does not 
include the United States, Russia, etc. 

Many Italians reason as follows: Suppose that the 
league of Nations had been founded, not between 1918 
and 1920, but between 1845 and 1848, and that it really 
had been a genuine League of Nations, and had functioned 
accordingly. It is very probable, certain in fact, that 
Italy, which was partly under foreign domination and partly 
divided into a number of little States, would not have 
succeeded in acquiring independence and unity. The history 
of Italy would have stopped at the point it had reached 
between 1845 and 1848—a condition of things most hateful 
to Italy. This seems to us Italians a very important con- 
sideration. And may not a similar argument apply to 
England, although for directly opposite reasons ? England 
had no need to attain to independence and unity, but from 
1500 onwards she felt the need of an Empire and set about 
acquiring one. Now, suppose that at any given date during 
the course of the last four centuries a real League of Nations 
had been founded and had actually operated, England’s 
world empire would have been different; it would have 
been much smaller, in fact, not a world empire at all. 
let the English consider this important point. I know 
that the advocates of the League try to persuade us to 
lok forward, not back. Times have changed, they say, 
and henceforth a League of Nations will be possible, though 
it was not before. This question of the ripeness of the times 
seems to me a very complicated one, and for the moment we 
can put it aside. There remains the very important question 
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of the efficacy of an international institution like this 
which, directly you change the date of its operation, produces 
such a completely different effect on one nation or another, 

Let me take the position of Italy. The League of 
Nations may be considered under two aspects, humanitarian 
and political. It was the humanitarian aspect which 
appealed to President Wilson when he founded the League 
and succeeded in drawing into it many European and other 
nations, though not his own. Its aims are well know; 
to develop co-operation between nations, as the basis of the 
economic, political, and social ties existing between them; 
to develop a spirit of international morality, which in 
matters of dissension between States should be capable 
of replacing force by justice, and thus secure peace, 
Mr. Wilson’s conception was a democratic and pacifist one 
and he found his chief supporters among those rulers and 
leaders of public opinion in Europe who had believed most 
in the democratic and pacifist professions of Europe and 
America during “the war to end war,” as it used to be 
called. 

The political aspect of the League has reference to its 
operation at present. How does the League of Nation 
function to-day, apart from its ultimate aim of international 
peace ? What is it in practice, and what effects does it 
produce on one nation and another? This is the aspect 
which chiefly interests Italy at the moment. As a political 
instrument, not international, but national, as a force in 
practical politics, what does the League of Nations represent 
to England, France, and Italy, for example ? 

This question was asked during the occupation of Corfu 
It appeared and it was said at the time that Italy was opposed 
to the League of Nations. And Italy found herself forced 
to reconsider her attitude towards it, not only as regards 
that particular occasion, but her attitude. towards it as 4 
whole, her previous conception of it, the part she played 
in it, and the advantages or otherwise that she got from it 

Italians began asking themselves if they were really 
so very much indebted to the League of Nations, or if the 
League of Nations was not rather their debtor. After 
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the Corfu episode, when the occupation was at an end, 
it struck them that Italy did not occupy the position she 
ought as a Great Power, one of the victorious Great Powers 
gho had signed the Covenant: Italy was not adequately 
represented in the administration of the League. On the 
other hand the League had to inquire in what respects Italy 
yas hostile to it, if indeed she were hostile. Was her 
sipposed hostility only transitory, and confined to Italy’s 
refusal to admit’ the right of intervention claimed by the 
Ieague in the dispute between Italy and Greece? Or 
was it a permanent and unconditional hostility to the nature 
and aims of the very League which Italy herself had helped 
tofound ? This question was put by both parties, and an 
attempt was made to answer it. The League of Nations took 
the initiative. 

At the beginning of last November Sir Eric Drummond, 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, arrived in 
Rome and was at once received by the head of the Govern- 
ment at the Palazzo Chigi. At this interview Stefani’s 
agency reported that “the relations between Italy and the 
league of Nations were discussed at great length.” That 
was all. But after his interview with Mussolini, Sir Eric 
Drummond was interviewed by the Press and the Italian 
Association of the League of Nations. To them he said 
that he had the assurance of the head of the Italian Govern- 
ment that Italy had no quarrel with the League, in so far 
as it existed for the preservation of peace. But he added 
that he understood from Mussolini that Italy was not being 
trated as she deserved by the League of Nations, and 
demanded, as the condition of her remaining in it, that she 
should have equal rights with the other great Powers who 
had signed the Treaty of Versailles, out of which the League 
hd grown. She demanded, in a word, that her representa- 
tives should be in the same proportion as those of England 
and France, and that greater prominence should be given 
to them. 

It is needless to add that the Secretary-General of the 
league told the Press that he recognized the justice of 
Mussolini’s demands, and added that for his part he would 
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do all in his power to see that they were granted. To the 
Italian Association Sir Eric Drummond made the agents 
and cautious observation : ‘‘ In view of the scanty representa. 
tion of Italy on the League of Nations, one is sometimes 
inclined to think that she has a rather poor opinion of it, 
while not being actually hostile to it. Italy, on the othe 
hand, says that her attitude isdue to the fact that she has not 
yet received adequate recognition by the League. Now 
this is a vicious circle which we have got to break.” Need. 
less to add, the Secretary of the League of Nations declared 
that for his part he would do his utmost to break it. And 
that is as far as we have got. We are still waiting for 
Italy to send a larger number of delegates to the League 
of Nations, and for that body to welcome them on its 
executive. Meanwhile, the Italians are perfectly satisfied 
with the result of Sir Eric Drummond’s visit to Rome and 
interview with the head of their Government. They ar 
satisfied with Benito Mussolini’s policy. They see another 
act added to the series by which their new leader has in- 
creased the political prestige of Italy in Europe, in keeping 
with her status as a great victorious Power bent on making 
her own way, according to her own needs and capacity, 
For Italians at least something is gained; perhaps, not 
within the League of Nations, but certainly in Europe. 
Italy is already playing a more active part in European 
politics. And this is a great step forward. 

I have made it abundantly clear, I hope, that there we 
have plenty of material for an indictment of the League of 
Nations. The events of the last few months and Italy's 
frank utterances about the League have at least served the 
purpose of showing that it must be judged, as I said above, 
from a political point of view. It is the political instrument 
of a few nations. We must keep well in mind the circum 
stances of its foundation. It grew out of the World War, 
and fed on the separation between the victors and the 
vanquished. 

This separation was natural enough then; but it deter- 
mined the future of the League, inasmuch as it consisted 
wholly of the victors, and excluded the vanquished. That 
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ig to say, it represented a hegemony of a few nations only, 
and thus already showed its political bias. When one of 
the victorious Great Powers thought well to retire from it, 
the hegemony became narrower still. In short, it reduced 
itself to England, France, and Italy. 

And once it had become a political instrument, the Society 
of Nations was disqualified from being that other thing which 
Wilson and his democratic disciples had dreamed of. Its 
democratic and pacifist aims were nullified. And for this 
reason there are many in Europe, a few even in Italy, who 
hold the view that if the Society of Nations is ever to be 
what its name implies, it must become universal. 

“The Society of Nations,” said an Italian writer not long 
ago, “‘ will never attain to an impartial and lofty judgment 
il it includes all the nations of the world. Its lack of 
miversality and the insidious position in which it finds 
itself, are due to something vicious in its origin. When 
Wilson, in order to build the edifice of peace on perfect 
foundations (abstractly perfect only), decided that his 
league must precede the peace and straightway included it 
inthe Peace Treaty: when Wilson did this, the League of 
Nations became, in fact, a coalition of the victors against 
the vanquished, and thus not only was robbed of the first 
condition of success, its universality, but also found its 
fortunes bound up with those of the Treaty ; an idea chained 
toacontingency.” Ihave quoted this passage as an example 
of what is put forth in Italy and elsewhere to save the 
league of Nations. And it is clear that men are capable of 
nourishing any belief, even that of a genuine League of 
Nations, open to all the world. To hold such a belief one 
need only shut one’s eyes to the fact that if an institution like 
this works badly when it is limited to a few States, it might 
work much worse if it comprised them all. One need only 
thut one’s eyes to the limits of human possibility, including 
that of a society compounded of the whole human race. 
There is no doubt that the League of Nations, as it first took 
thape in the enthusiastic imagination of Wilson and the other 
good men who founded it at the conclusion of their “‘ war 
to end war,” possessed the attribute of universality. Those 
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valiant prophets were confident that their child had the 
force of a natural law of evolution, and that it would eng 
by laying its firm and just yoke on the whole human rage, 
I have nothing to say to this except that sometimes faith 
has foretold the future and sometimes it has not; and 
whether it has or has not is again a matter of faith. 
Certainly, if we ever should attain to a universal League 
of Nations, the result would be perpetual peace. But it 
might well be that such a Society could only come into 
being as a result of perpetual peace. And this, as §ir 
Eric Drummond would say, is a vicious circle. In modem 
culture, pieced together out of the many revolutions of 
the past, be it Liberal, Democratic, Socialistic or whatever 
else, is embedded a commonplace which has all the force ofa 
revealed dogma. It may call itself secular, or even atheistic, 
but it lives on revelation. The commonplace is as follows: 
by good will men can achieve anything. The conception of 
“the war to end war” sprang from this dogma. After the 
war, the democrat Lloyd George was obsessed by the idea 
of “‘ reconstruction ” through the medium of European and 
world conferences. His view was that ‘ reconstructions” 
were bound to result from a series of deliberations and 
conferences. Here is another example of revealed dogma, 
And the same applies to the League of Nations. In fact, in 
all these phenomena of contemporary politics is discernible 
the curious final transformation of that culture which is 
the parent of the revolutions of to-day, the culture which 
drew up the tables of the Rights of Man and the Rights of 
the Citizen. These “ Rights,” considered as the beginning 
and end of all things, transformed themselves into the 
omnipotence of Man and of the Citizen. It was the latest 
creed of individualism, with all its revealed dogmas. 
According to it, a few men of a certain nation may bring 
about the World War; and a few men of certain other 
nations—English, French, Italians—sitting in conclave, may 
found the League of Nations and ensure perpetual peace. 
In Italy to-day another spirit is abroad. As an Italian, 
I am not going to sing its praises, but simply to expound it, 
The new spirit in Italy is very far removed from the pacific 
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,ims of the League of Nations. Something has happened 
lately in Italy which has not happened anywhere else ; 
Socialism has been defeated, and the Socialistic period, 
in which class war prevailed over every other, has been 
succeeded by another in which political thought has con- 
fronted a loftier fact, the struggle between nations. 

Italy, prolific in her narrow kingdom ; poor, but naturally 
productive, and with a strong and laborious population— 
Italy aims at expansion. Expansion is a necessity to her ; 
and after a victorious war she has acquired that moral 
vigour which is the first condition of expansion. She holds 
the view that the history of the human race, let us rather 
sy of Europe, cannot be divided up into two periods ; 
one, in which those nations which felt the need and had the 
power to expand, with full freedom to win an Empire in 
the process (let England serve as the type of these), and 
one in which the social duties of an artificial internationalism 
abolish this freedom. Where are you going to find an inter- 
nationalism that is not artificial, a genuine internationalism, 
not in the words of men’s lips;*but in the obscure forces 
governing the world? In the Ruhr at this moment, 
perhaps! Italy is not situated in the midst of a somnolent 
Asia, but in this pulsing, vital Europe, shaken and convulsed 
by a tremendous war. And the Italians know that Europe, 
mighty and inexhaustible, owes its supremacy of more than 
two thousand years to the activity and fertility of its peoples, 
adventurous and courageous both in peace and war. The 
Italians know the story of England and admire it; they 
know that the English Empire was slowly built up in peace 
and war; they know what it has done, and is still doing for 
the civilization of the world. But they also know that the 
English are conscious of possessing in themselves and in 
their own strength the assurance of their own future as a 
nation; and that no nation has ever found such assurance 
outside of itself, in treaties or international institutions 
designed to arrest the expansion of other nations or at 
least gravely to impede it. 

But the League of Nations exists. What is it then? 
It is, as we showed above, the political tool of a few nations, 
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a sort of super-diplomatic chair! Its function of inte, 
national jurisdiction was still-born; there remained the 
instrumentum regnt in the hands of a powerful minority, 
The League of Nations is essentially European ; an American 
invention, it was speedily abandoned by America. The 
smaller nations of Europe and of other continents which form 
part of it, cannot change its character; they are only its 
clients and satellites. It is to Western Europe what the 
Holy Alliance was to Central and Eastern Europe. The 
League of Nations is, in reality, the offspring of a war on 
too great a scale, which lasted too long and was won at too 
great a sacrifice. The Holy Alliance, as my readers will 
remember, was partly mystical in its origin, a bulwark of 
the Divine Right against the revolutionary spirit that came 
from France, and partly an expedient devised by the 
Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, and the King 
of Prussia, to guard themselves against the possible offen 
sive of such another enemy as Napoleon. The present 
League of Nations has, in so far, a certain psychological 
resemblance to the old Holy Alliance. Pacifist idealism 
takes the place of mysticism, and all the rest was supplied 
by the instinct of ‘self-preservation which inspired Westem 
Europe after its hard-won war with Germany. 

In short, the League of Nations is only an historical 
epilogue masquerading as a messianic prologue. The 
historical epilogue is Western Europe’s transition from the 
terrible period of the war to the future which is in the hand 
of God. Any vitality which the messianic prologue shows, 
(of which Italy also demands her share) it draws from that 
epilogue. And so it will come to an end, or be preserved 
along with the first Hague Tribunal, which, as you know, 
was given to the world by an Emperor of Russia who madé 
several wars, was defeated, and died the victim of a revolu- 
tion; a witness to the progressive pacifism of the human 
race. 

ENRICO CORRADINI ~ 


THE KINDRED FALLACIES: FREE TRADE 
AND SOCIALISM * 


Tax main issue before us in politics is the issue between 
conflicting schools of economic thought. This is very 
generally admitted. But there is, I would suggest, con- 
siderable confusion as to what are the rival principles and 
conceptions contending for mastery, and a real danger 
to the Unionist Party that it may become involved in a 
false issue, and committed to the advocacy of doctrines 
alien to its temper and to its traditions, and to the defence 
of a position which, in the long run, must prove untenable. 

We are often told that the issue is one between Socialism 
and Individualism. In so far as the putting into effect of 
theoretical Socialism would be to destroy the whole fabric 
of a social and industrial system based on individual enter- 
prise there is an element of truth in the statement. But 
it is only a part of the truth. There are not two, but three 
sets of principles and conceptions in the field to-day. The 
first is the laisser-faire individualism expounded by the 
so-called “‘ orthodox” school of economists. The second 
is Socialism. The third is the concrete, historical, and 
national conception to which, for want of a better word, 
I will give the title Nationalism. The cardinal doctrine 
of the individualist school is that the public interest is best 
secured by the absolutely unfettered and unregulated 
exercise of the economic activities of the individual. 
Socialism postulates the complete supersession of individual 
economic liberty by the direct bureaucratic administration 
of the whole process of production and distribution. 
Nationalism accepts individual enterprise as the main- 
spring of national economic activity. But it does not admit 
that the individual interest necessarily and always coincides 
with the public interest and insists that it is an essential 
function of the State to insure by its legislation that the 
economic activities of the individual citizen are so guided 
and, if need be, limited as to make the greatest contribution 
to the public welfare. 

It may seem, at first sight, from the above definition 
that Nationalism is merely a compromise between Indivi- 
dualism and Socialism. That is not the case. On the 
contrary, it embodies a fundamentally different method 
and outlook from either of them. The whole individualist 

* A lecture delivered at the Philip Stott College, September 1923. 
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system of economics is based on a series of abstractions 
derived, not from a scientific or historical study of society 
as a whole, but from a rough analysis of the operations of 
private industry from the point of view of an individual 
manufacturer or merchant. With some of these abstrag. 
tions I propose to deal later. Socialism is based on these 
same unscientific abstractions, but, looking at them from 
the point of view of the workman and not of his employer, 
inverts the practical conclusion. It is, in fact, just the 
ordinary orthodox economics turned upside down. Wholly 
different from both is the conception which looks upon 
human societies as organic entities, obeying the same general 
biological laws as other living matter, but each only to be 
understood properly in the light of its particular history 
and of the development of its institutions and traditions, 
The true antithesis, in fact, is not between Individualism 
and Socialism, but between the concrete, scientific, and 
historical analysis of the economic life of a community, 
and the method of unscientific, a priort abstraction, whether 
that method is used to advocate the absurdities of laisser. 
faire or the absurdities of Socialism. 

This threefold division of economic schools of thought 
corresponds, I need hardly point out to you, to the three 
fold cleavage in the field of politics. Laisser-faire Indi- 
vidualism is the characteristic doctrine of the Liberal Party 
—at any rate where foreign trade is concerned ; in domestic 
affairs it has long since ceased to have a definite doctrine— 
just as Socialism is the characteristic doctrine of the so-called 
Labour Party. On the other hand, the historical, national, 
and Imperial conception of economics is essentially part 
of the whole Unionist, Conservative, or, to use a good old 
time-honoured name, Tory political creed. That creed is 
based not on the abstract political or economic rights of 
individuals or of classes, but on England and Englishmen, 
living realities, with their history, their institutions, their 
character, their possibilities, set in the wider framework 
of the British Empire. And as such it differs fundamentally 
from both the other political creeds far more than they 
differ from each other. For all their apparent outward 
difference Liberalism and Socialism are essentially akin in 
virtue of their abstract, theoretical, non-national character. 
They appeal to the same kind of temperament. There is 
nothing unnatural or improbable in their coalition and 
eventual amalgamation. On the other hand, a coalition 
of Tories and doctrinaire Liberals is essentially unnatural 
and sterile both in the general field of politics and mor 
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icularly in that of economics. That is why I wish to 
Soe partion stress upon the danger of allowing ourselves, 
in combating Socialism, to slide into the false position of 
identifying ourselves with laisser-faire and the so-called 
orthodox or Liberal school of economics. It is only by a 
positive constructive economic policy of our own that we 
can meet the urgent needs of our time and avert a recourse 
by the nation to disastrous experiments. 

The general argument for laisser-faire in economic 
matters runs roughly thus: ‘“ The individual must under- 
stand his own interest better than any Government can 
understand it for him. If therefore every man is left to 
pursue his own interest in his own way the general result 
will be the greatest possible prosperity of the whole com- 
munity.” But is there any justification for this identifi- 
cation of private and public interest? Let me take one 
or two instances. A manufacturer’s private interest is to 
make the highest profits he can. If he makes them by the 
efficiency of his organization, then undoubtedly his interest 
and that of the public coincide. But if he makes them by 
underpaying his workmen, then his profit is gained not only 
at the expense of the workmen themselves, but of the com- 
munity—of the other industries which look to those workmen 
as customers, of the State which looks to them to contribute 
to its taxes. Conversely it is, in a sort of way, the indivi- 
dual workman’s interest to get the highest possible wages 
out of his employer and do the least work in return. But 
that is certainly not the interest of the nation, or, indeed, 
of labour generally. For what labour collectively depends 
on is not wages, but the product of its own industry. The 
less the community produces, the less the quantity of goods 
available for distribution among its members, and the less, 
consequently, the real wage of the individual. Will anyone 
suggest that the interest, or supposed interest, of the opera- 
tives in the building trade since the war, which has proved 
80 effective a check on every attempt to deal with the 
housing famine, has coincided with the public interest ? 

Let me take another instance—from agriculture. The 
individual landlord is naturally only concerned with his 
net profits. If he can make better profits, or avoid loss, 
by turning his land from cereals and other forms of inten- 
sive cultivation to grass, he will naturally do so. He is 
only concerned with the net profit. But his net profit is 
not a matter of public interest at all, except in so far as it 
is desirable that he should keep his capital invested in land. 
The public interest lies in the total output from the land 
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on the one hand, and, on the other, in the population 
supported on the land regarded not only as customers and 
givers of employment to other industries—the best type 
of customers because their industry is complementary to 
and not competitive with that of our cities—and as tax. 
payers, but as an essential element in the physical and moral 
well-being of the nation. A reduction from cultivation 
to grass, however profitable to the individual owner, by 
reducing the total output of the land and the population 
living on it, is a loss to every other industry in the country, 
a loss to the Exchequer which involves additional taxation 
on the rest of the community, and a loss to the health and 
strength of the nation. Surely it is the height of absurdity 
to talk of agriculture having to justify itself as a business 
proposition without realizing that what, under certain 
conditions, may be good business for the individual is 
thoroughly bad business for the nation. Is not the common- 
sense and, indeed, obvious conclusion that the nation should 
establish by law such. conditions as will make the interest 
of the individual in this case coincide with the national 
interest ? If we could have on the land of England to-day 
the rural population which a short-sighted and _ stupid 
policy has destroyed in the last fifty years, we should have a 
home market for our industries and a steadying factor in 
employment worth more than all the markets of Europe 
put together. 

This brings me to yet another weakness of the laisser- 
faire system, a weakness which has come home with terrible 
force to our working classes in the last few years, and one 
on which the Socialists have naturally fastened. A system 
of wholly unregulated and unguided private enterprise such 
as we have had naturally lacks stability. Its development, 
based not on what is calculated to give the greatest volume 
of steady employment over long periods, but on what pays 
the individual best at the moment, inevitably tends to be 
lop-sided, irregular and subject to violent fluctuations. 
It is a commonplace that there can be no such thing as 
general over-production. There can only be partial over- 
production due to defective organization, to a lack of 
balance and proportion between the output of various 
human needs. And it is upon this defective organization, 
with its concomitants of unemployment on a vast scale 
at intervals, and serious fluctuations in employment at all 
times, that the advocates of Socialism have concentrated 
public attention. Their particular remedy would, no 
doubt, be worse than the disease itself. By subjecting 
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the infinitely complex living organism of industry to a 
clumsy bureaucratic mechanism, Socialism would substi- 
tute for partial over-production general under-production, 
for occasional unemployment permanent misery. But that 
does not dispose of the need for some remedy. We have 
remedied the danger of a general physical and moral 
degradation of the life of our people, at one time threatened 
by unregulated industrialism, not by Socialism, but by a 
system of Factory Acts and of public education bitterly 
opposed in their day by the prophets of orthodox laisser- 
faire. There is no reason why we should not by national 
measures secure a better and more stable balance of industry 
at home and in the Empire. 

I notice that M. Poincaré boasted that however com- 
plete the economic catastrophe which might overtake 
Germany, France would be unaffected. He had good 

und for his boast. The well-balanced economic system 
of France finds steady and secure employment for the 
workmen of her factories in the home market provided 
by an agricultural population larger than the white agri- 
cultural population of the whole British Empire, and a 
secure and steady market for her industrious peasant farmers 
in the home market of her cities. She has a large and 
important foreign trade. But her main economic base 
is inside her own territory and nothing that may happen 
outside throws her national life off its balance. With 
Europe in chaos she has no unemployment to speak of. 
This is not the result of accident, but of deliberate policy, 
& policy laid down by M. Méline some forty years ago and 
pursued consistently ever since. We could not, perhaps, 
attain to a similar balance in the United Kingdom alone, 
though we could certainly secure a less lop-sided develop- 
ment than we have to-day; but we could secure it, far 
more completely than even France can do, within the 
confines of the British Empire. 

How, then, is it that a doctrine so obviously open to 
criticism and so unfortunate in its results should have held 
the field so long in this country, though universally 
jettisoned elsewhere ? The answer lies partly in the fact 
that its practical conclusions corresponded at the time 
when it was propounded, and for a generation after it was 
put into effect, with the wishes and the real or supposed 
interests of the business world, but also because its fallacies 
were wrapped up in a specious pseudo-scientific jargon and 
seriously treated by its professors and by a simple-minded 
public as the deductions of an exact science. That attitude 
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has persisted even to our time. Some of you may remember 
that when twenty years ago Mr. Joseph Chamberlain put 
forward some very modest practical proposals for increasin 
the volume of inter-Imperial trade, a solemn encyclic 

was immediately issued over the signature of fourteen 
preposterous professors of economics condemning him as 
guilty of heresy, if not of immorality. And the opposition 
which those proposals encountered was influenced as much 
by the sheer ingrained conviction that Mr. Chamberlain 
must be wrong in going against all the so-called “ experts ” 
as by the fear that there might be some fractional increase 
in the price of the loaf. 

Let me now explain what I mean by saying that the 
*‘ orthodox” Political Economy was, and is, for all its 
parade of scientific method, fundamentally unscientific. 
It is based not on any historical or scientific analysis of the 
actual economic life and organization of human commun- 
ities, but on an analysis of the business activities of the 
individual manufacturer or merchant and an application 
of that analysis to the community by a simple process of 
abstraction. It takes such factors as capital, profit, wages, 
exchange, which have a perfectly recognized meaning in 
individual business, and, by the simple device of prefixing 
a capital letter to them, treats them as the fundamental 
economic factors in the national life, forgetting that, these 
factors may have an entirely different meaning or relative 
importance from the national point of view, and that de- 
ductions quite legitimately drawn from them in individual 
commerce may be altogether misleading when applied to 
the nation. 

I will take as an instance of these loose abstractions 
the term Capital, not only because it is the most typical, 
but also because it has been responsible for a greater crop 
of fallacies and absurdities than any other. Capital is, 
from the individual manufacturer’s point of view, the 
central factor in industrial production. For him it is the 
first essential, the starting-point of all things. Till he 
can acquire it by saving or borrowing he can neither acquire 
works, build a factory, purchase materials, or attract 
labour. By selling his goods he replaces that capital and 
is able to purchase more materials and to go. on employing 
labour. That sale also creates his profits, and if he wants 
to enlarge his capital he must add these profits to his capital 
instead of spending them on himself. The individual can- 
not use the some capital for two purposes at one and the 
same time. If he wants to start a new and entirely different 
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industry he can only find capital for it by giving up the 
old industry, or, at any rate, by diverting from it part of 
his capital. In other words, from the individual’s point 
of view, capital is obviously inelastic and definitely limited 
in quantity. 

But now let us consider the meaning of the term capital 
from the point of view of the community. What is the 
capital of the community, and how far is it the same thing 
as the capital of the individual? The individual’s capital 
consists, in the main, of money or of credit—in either case 
very real concrete things to him. But money, from the 
public point of view is, as Adam Smith himself pointed out, 
not a concrete article of value at all—except when exported 
out of the country—but simply a recognized agreement 
or convention for the purpose of facilitating exchange. 
Credit is even less concrete. Regarded nationally it is 
merely an attitude of mind on the part of the community 
towards individual undertakings. In either case, whether 
in the shape of money or of credit, the individual’s capital 
when looked at from the national point of view ceases to 
be an actual substantial thing, and becomes something 
purely relative. It is merely the power which one member 
of the community happens to possess at the moment of 
summoning the technical skill and bodily energy of a number 
of his fellow-citizens to co-operate with his own organizing 
ability in the task of production. It is, no doubt, a desir- 
able thing in the national interest that enterprising 
individuals should possess this power. Its existence—the 
existence, I mean, of capital in the individual sense of the 
term—serves a useful purpose in organizing the producers 
and in bringing them into touch with purchasers. It con- 
stitutes an indispensable lubricant to the wheels of industry. 
But it is not the national capital. It is not the prime motive- 
power, the starting-point, or the source of production from 
the national point of view. That source must be sought 
to some extent in the natural conditions and the existing 
“stock ” (to use Adam Smith’s word) of buildings, materials 
in hand, etc., but far more in the human powers and faculties 
working upon them. The territory of the nation with its 
resources, natural or developed, the skilled energy, moral 
character, industrial and political organization of its citizens 
—in fact, the nation itself, as a working and going concern 
—these constitute the real national capital. Of this 
national capital, capital in the individual sense is merely 
one element, one incidental factor in the industrial process. 

This distinction between capital in the national and in 
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the individual sense of the term is a far-reaching one. The 
two are essentially disparate in character, and obey en- 
tirely different laws. The individual capital is the result 
of saving, and grows by saving from profits or by credit 
based on profits; in other words, the possibilities of its 
growth are determined by the amount of profits. The 
national capital grows by the exercise of the qualities and 
energies of which it consists. Any one of these may be 
enormously enhanced at any moment by legislative reform, 
by an improvement in morals, by the development of some 
fresh industrial skill. There is no rigid limit to the rate 
of its growth. The individual capital is quantitatively 
fixed and inelastic ; it can only be applied to a new industry 
in so far as its possessor diverts it from the industry in which 
he has hitherto been employing it. The national capital 
has none of this inelasticity. An acquisition of knowledge, 
an improvement in morals, a beneficial law involve - no 
corresponding reduction of some other form of knowledge, 
no abatement of the moral standard in some other direc 
tion, no abrogation of some other legislative achievement, 

Nevertheless, the existence of this distinction and the 
consequences that flow from it have, for all practical pur- 
poses, been ignored by the orthodox school. It is true 
that there are passages in Adam Smith, as also in the works 
of his followers, which acknowledge the difference between 
capital in the individual and capital in the national sense, 
But as a rule, and especially when arguing against social 
legislation or industrial protection, they omit these quali 
fications, and in the discussion of national affairs treat 
Capital—with a capital ““C”’—as merely a glorified form 
of the individual or business capital, partaking of all its 
qualities and all its limitations. 

It is upon this confusion that they based their whole 
opposition to the Factory Acts and to every other effort 
to improve the condition of the working classes. Treating 
the capital of the nation as a definitely fixed sum total, 
they proved to their own satisfaction that it could only 
support a certain number of workers at a certain wage, 
and that, consequently, any improvement in wages or 
conditions could only come at the expense either of the 
wages of other workers, or of the total volume of employ- 
ment, or of those profits out of which the wage fund was 
replaced. Any attempt to interfere, whether by legislation 
or by combination, with the “iron law” which kept wages 
down to subsistence level and sent children down the mines 
at five years old was, in fact, in their view, condemned to 
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futility from the outset. That point of view is no longer 
go openly or crudely advanced as it was in the days of 
Bright and Cobden. But it still lingers in many quarters. 
And it flourished long enough and sank sufficiently deeply 
into the minds of the working class to be responsible for 
that resentment against “Capital” and “Capitalism ” 
which is so large a part of the driving force behind Socialism. 

Socialism itself as an economic doctrine is, however, 
based on this very same conception of an abstract rigid 
national Capital corresponding to the capital of the indi- 
vidual manufacturer. Only, looking at the problem from 
the point of view of the wage earner, it assumes that as the 
total of wages and profits is fixed, the only way to improve 
wages is to annex the profits for the wage earner by taking 
over the control of Capital. Take away the rigid mechanical 
conception of a fixed quantity of capital, limiting wages 
for the sake of profits, and substitute the true view that 
the national capital is the energy, industrial skill and 
business enterprise of the nation working upon the re- 
sources, actual or potential, under its control, and that 
the only source of both wages and profits is productive 
activity, and the whole foundation of the Socialist theory, 
as well as the practical raison détre for Socialism, both 
disappear. 

Again, it is upon this very same assumption of a fixed 
and inelastic national Capital that the whole orthodox case 
against any attempt to increase or stabilize employment 
by tariffs or trade regulations has always rested. Adam 
Smith states the argument very clearly and succinctly : 


No regulation of commerce can increase the quantity of industry in any 
society beyond what its capital can maintain. It can only divert a part of it 
into a direction into which it might not otherwise have gone; and it is by no 
means certain that this artificial direction is going to be more advantageous to 
the society than that into which it would have gone of its own accord. .. . If 
& foreign country can supply us with a commodity cheaper than we ourselves 
can make it, better buy it of them with some part of the produce of our own 
industry, employed in a way in which we have some advantage. The general 
industry of the country, being always in proportion to the capital which em- 
ploys it, will not thereby be diminished . .. but only left to find out the 
way in which it can be employed with the greatest advantage. .. . Though 
& great number of people should, by thus restoring the freedom of trade, be 
thrown out of their ordinary employment and common method of subsistence, 
it would by no means follow that they would thereby be deprived either of 
employment or subsistence. . . . . The stock which employed them in a par- 
ticular manufacture before, will still remain in the country to employ an equal 
number of people in some other way. The capital of the country remaining 
the same, the demand for labour will likewise be the same, or very nearly the 
same, though it may be exercised in different places and for different occupa- 
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tions. Soldiers and seamen, indeed, when discharged from the King’s service, 
are at liberty to exercise any trade within any town or place in Great Britain 
or Ireland. Let the same natural liberty of exercising what species of industry 
they please be restored to all His Majesty’s subjects ... and neither the 
public nor the individuals will suffer much more from the occasional disbanding 
some particular class of manufacturers than from that of soldiers. 


Adam Smith’s argument, which has been the foundation 
of the case for Free Trade ever since, assumes not only that 
the national capital is something fixed but that it is alway 
fully employed and fully employing the whole population, 
I need not dwell on the absurdity of such an assumption, 
especially at a time like the present. But the essential 
fallacy underlying his argument in any case is the assump 
tion that there is a national Capital, a summation, as it 
were, or abstraction of private capital, out of which Labow 
collectively is employed just as the labour in any particular 
factory is employed by the capital at the individual manu 
facturer’s disposal. The true capital of the nation upon 
which it depends. for employment and well-being lies in 
its industrial aptitude, and if the introduction and stimu 
lation of a new industry creates a new aptitude it will 
thereby create and permanently establish a new national 
capital far greater than any private capital temporarily 
borrowed while the new industry is being started. Con 
versely the closing down of a skilled industry by foreign 
competition does not mean the release of capital for some 
more profitable enterprise. It is in itself, in virtue of the 
disbandment of the skilled workers, of the loss of expert 
knowledge in the directing and organizing staffs, a dead loss 
and annihilation of the national capital. More than that, 
by the disbandment of an otherwise prosperous industry 
the home market of the other industries is narrowed and their 
output and employment reduced, so that fresh unemploy- 
ment is created, resulting in further impoverishment and, 
gradually, in a check to the growth of population. Each 
new industry, on the other hand, not only absorbs any 
temporary surplus of labour but creates the conditions 
for additional employment and for the growth of new 
population in every other industry. 

This brings me to another fallacy arising out of the 
individualist point of view of economics, intimately con- 
nected with the fallacy that industry depends on a fixed 
quantum of capital, and that is the fallacy that population 
also is a fixed quantity, or at any rate one that increases 
upon some ratio or other that lies outside the scope of 
economic discussion. The objection to any attempt to 
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increase the industries of a country is habitually that this 
is only diverting labour as well as capital from some pre- 
sumably more profitable pursuit. But just as the creation 
of a new industry is in itself the creation of a new national 
capital, so it also creates its own labour and its own 

pulation. Looking at population, not from the narrow 
individualist point of view as a given number of people, 
but historically and scientifically, we see that it is something 
elastic whose growth is simply limited by the economic 
opportunities, i.e. by the natural resources available on 
the one hand, and by the variety and degree of its economic 
development on the other. Population, in fact, from the 
national point of view, is the product of industry as well 
as the agent in conducting it. The population of Lanca- 
shire does not simply happen to be employed in the cotton 
industry. It is the creation and resultant of that industry, 
and were that industry swept away, the result would be 
the annihilation of that population. The individuals might 
drift to other occupations or emigrate, and become part 
of other stationary or growing populations. But the popu- 
lation, as such, would perish. Just so the neglect of agri- 
culture in the last fifty years has not meant simply the 
transfer of agricultural population to the cities—on the 
contrary, -our city population is poorer and smaller to-day 
because of the loss of its best and nearest customers—but 
the death of that agricultural population. When critics 
of the economic policy of this country and of the Empire 
have pointed to the immense economic expansion of Ger- 
many or the United States in the last two generations as 
compared with ours, they have habitually been met with 
the retort: ‘“‘ Yes, but look at their population.” I would 
reply: ‘“‘ Yes, look at their population and think what it 
means ; there is the simple and direct test of their economic 
policy.” And I would add further: ‘‘ Look at the British 
Empire; think of the vast and prosperous population it 
might support if it had been developed like the United 
States; consider the comparatively small population it does 
support, and judge Cobdenism by its fruits.” 

Not that mere numbers are the sole test of national 
well-being or the sole object of statesmanship. The 
physical and moral well-being and efficiency of the indi- 
vidual and the effective organization of the whole are no 
less important objects. Indeed, the real national object 
may be said to be that resultant of all these factors— 
numbers, individual efficiency and national organization— 
which has been termed ‘“ man-power.” Each of these 
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factors of man-power is complementary to the other and 
each stimulates the other. To raise and improve the 
standard of the individual increases alike his productive 
efficiency and his capacity for organization, and conse 
quently will in the sequel lead to an increase in the number 
of such individuals which the national industries cay 
support. Effective national organization will raise both 
the total numbers and the individual well-being. A broad 
basis of numbers is essential whether to allow the ful 
development of natural resources or to furnish the strength 
without which the national organization cannot protect 
the well-being of the individual against the encroachment 
of more powerful national organisms without. 

The same individualist outlook which is responsible 
for the great Capital fallacy, with its by-product Socialism, 
and the kindred population fallacy, is also responsible for 
the almost universal confusion as to the meaning and im 
portance of foreign trade and its relation to employment, 
From the point of view of the individual in a commercially 
developed community, trade is the object and end of his 
productive efforts. The cotton spinner produces his cotton, 
not for its own sake, but in order to sell it. The measure 
of his sales is the measure of his success. And the export 
trade of the country is habitually spoken of.as if it wen 
something like the trade of an individual, and as if its wu» 
analysed sum total were the measure of its prosperity. 
Yet nothing could really be more wide_of the mark. From 
the national point of view the object is not trade, but pro 
duction. The nation produces not in order that it may 
sell, but in order that it may consume and thereby live 
and multiply. The value of foreign trade from the national 
point of view is not in the volume of the trade itself, but 
in the extent to which it promotes the national produe 
tion and thereby creates employment and well-being. 

In a country like ours, which supports a highly indus 
trialized population far in excess of what the resources of 
the country itself, in raw materials and foodstuffs, could 
sustain, the chief value of its foreign trade lies in the raw 
materials and foodstuffs which can be secured by it in order 
to feed its industries and those engaged in them. 1 
secure these we must sacrifice something, and the national 
interest obviously is to sacrifice the minimum of the raw 
materials of which we are short and the maximum of the 
industrial skill which we have in abundance. In _othet 
words, the national interest lies in securing the largest 
volume of raw materials and foodstuffs in return for the 
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most highly finished manufactures and skilled services, 

In so far as a foreign trade fulfils that condition, it is a 

gain to us; in so far as it does not, it is relatively unim- 
rtant and may even be harmful. 

Take the case of an industry like the woollen industry. 
The raw wool goes through a series of processes, in each 
of which it is increased in value, the increase being repre- 
sented in the employment and wages of the workers (using 
the word in the broadest sense) engaged in those processes. 
In the end the most highly finished article may represent 
a value many times as great as that of the original raw 
material which enters into it. 

Now let me show how this affects the argument. The 
import of £1,000,000 worth of raw wool paid for by the 
export of £1,000,000 worth of woollen cloth, figures as 
£2,000,000 worth of foreign trade in our Board of Trade 
returns. But that figure is no indication of the national 
value of the transaction. The £1,000,000 worth of woollen 
cloth represents only a small fraction, perhaps not one- 
quarter, of the imported wool. The rest remains in the 
country to be worked up into, say, £3,000,000 worth of 
woollen cloth, and it is that sum, whether regarded from 
the point of view of its value to the consumer or of wages 
to the producer, that represents what the nation has gained. 
On the other hand, a foreign trade in which we buy £1,000,000 
worth of one kind of woollen cloth by exporting £1,000,000 
worth of a slightly different kind of woollen cloth, figures 
equally as £2,000,000 worth of trade in the returns and 
isno doubt equally valuable to the importers or exporters 
immediately concerned. But from the national point of 
view its value is almost negligible: it really adds nothing 
to the sum total of our production or of our consumption. 
Lastly, take a trade where we buy £1,000,000 worth of 
woollen cloth and send in return £1,000,000 worth of yarn. 
In that case we have sacrificed enough raw wool to make 
£1,500,000 or £2,000,000 worth of cloth in order to buy 
£1,000,000 worth, and the difference represents the loss to 
the nation involved in such a transaction. 

The same nominal figure of £2,000,000 worth of foreign 
trade may thus represent anything between a national gain 
of £3,000,000 and a national loss £1,000,000. But in the 
absence of any national regulations intended to make the 
interest of the individual coincide with that of the nation, 
the merest marginal difference to the importer in buying 
foreign woollen cloth rather than English, or to the exporter 
in selling his yarn abroad rather than at home, may bring 
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about a change in the course of trade which will involve 4 
wholly disproportionate loss of employment and prosperity 
to the whole community. 

It is the failure to realize the fact that the national 
value of our foreign trade depends not on its volume but 
on its character that is responsible for the habitual 
exaggeration of the importance of our European trade 
as compared with that with the British Empire. If we 
take the various main branches of our external trade, and 
deduct our imports of manufactures from our export of 
manufactures, we get a figure—which we may term the 
net export of manufactures—which is the measure of ow 
power to purchase raw materials and foodstuffs, and which 
gives us, very roughly, no doubt, but still far mor 
accurately than the mere gross totals, the national value 
of that trade in each branch. On this basis the net export 
trade to the Empire in 1913, the last normal year, was 
£164,000,000; to foreign countries outside of Europe, 
£98,000,000, and to Europe only £32,000,000. In_ these 
figures I have included the export of coal, the only raw 
material of which we have a surplus, with our export of 
manufactures. Omitting coal, our trade with Europe for 
1913 shows an actual deficit, an excess of £10,000,000 
in our import over our export of manufactures. I think 
these figures do suggest, in a very striking fashion, that 
important as it may be to get European trade re-started, 
the development of Empire trade is something much more 


important. , 
L. 8. AMERY 
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ARTICLES in the reviews and newspapers upon Indian 
topics are usually from the pen of either retired Anglo- 
Indians or visitors to India—in both cases distinguished 
gentlemen writing with a sense of responsibility. Although 
the present writer is neither of these, still some account 
of the causes and character of the immense change which 
has come over India during the last four years, from the 
point of view of the mere district officer—the toad beneath 
the harrow—should, it is hoped, prove interesting. 

Until the spring of 1920 it was possible to be closely 
concerned in the administration of India, to understand 
the circumstances, and yet to be full of hope. The partial 
failure of the rains in Northern India in 1918—a failure 
which twenty years earlier would have been regarded as 
something extremely serious—had revealed, in a manner 
in which trial only can reveal, the marvellous staying-power 
acquired by the country through long years of prosperity. 
Her soundness of heart was testified to by the wonderful 
outburst of loyalty exhibited during the war. Perhaps 
no apology is needed for the relation of an example of 
this which fell within the present writer's personal ex- 
perience. The war had hardly commenced, war contri- 
butions had not been thought of, the phrase “ war charity ” 
had probably not been even coined, when he was waited 
upon by a Mohammedan gentleman actually bringing ten 
golden sovereigns from his father, with a message that it 
was sent because it was supposed that the Government 
would be in want of money. It was some time before a 
proper destination could be found for this gift, spontaneously 
made by one whose yearly income was probably not more 
than twenty times its amount, in a moment of generous 
impulse without any notion of reward. This—and many 
other similar acts of touching confidence—occurred in a 
district where, seven years afterwards, the district officer 
was directly threatened in a public speech with murder, 
and was obliged to send his family to the nearest garrisoned 
city for safety. 

Politically the country was quiet. Up till very nearly 
the end of 1919 the Hindu political leaders appeared to 
have accepted the reforms—the two great Mohammedan 
firebrands were in jail. It was hoped that almost every 
eminent politician would come into the Assembly or the 
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councils upon which political interest would now be 
focussed, while the few who preferred to remain outside 
would only injure themselves. In higher matters the 
progress already made would, it was hoped, be con- 
tinued. The coincidence of an important Hindu with ap 
important Mohammedan festival in the autumn of 1919 
had given much less trouble to the authorities than would 
have been expected some years before. It seemed as if 
the leaven of Christianity was at last making itself felt in 
the country, and as if there were some prospect of seeing 
if not an India Christianized in point of dogma, at least 
an India in which both the great religions had agreed to 
borrow some of its love and tolerance from the religion of 
the Cross. 

Since those days the ship has safely ridden out the 
storms of 1921-2—storms which probably at no time 
threatened a positive shipwreck. She is sailing now through 
calm waters, but the high hopes with which she voyaged 
four years ago are gone. “ Never glad confident morning 
again,” is—must be—the feeling of all who knew India 
then and know her now. A distrust—clamorous rather 
than deeply felt—of the race which alone can help India 
has thrown all hopes of economic progress into the distant 
future. It is only necessary for an Indian company to 
employ a quantum of European servants for a concerted 
effort to be made by the Indian business world to smash 
it. The more loyal of political speakers and writers speak 
of remaining in the British Empire as though it were an 


act of favour. Upon this attitude it is enough to remark | 


(leaving aside the lamentable contrast which it exhibits with 
the chivalrous attitude of some years ago) the extra 
ordinary purblindness and want of imagination which is 
betrayed by those who are unable to see what kind of a 
figure the United States of India would cut, a sorry blotch 
on the map of the Old World, something like a glorified 
Haiti. 

Politically, the present position is frankly absurd, 
Mohammedan and English-speaking extremists still tirade 
against the ‘‘ Satanic Government,” while Hindus ransack 
their mythology for some demon to whom it can be com- 
pared. The view of the Liberals, or Moderates, is subtler, 
The British Government—or at least the system of govern- 
ment—has got to go—but not yet, or not all at once, 
Every part of the monster is poisonous, and, though he 
must not be killed all at once, it is right to be continually 
lopping off a limb here or there—it hardly matters where ; 
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though certainly, to some old-fashioned students of politics, 
it might seem as if these statesmen of the rising sun had by 
a perverse ingenuity selected precisely the wrong places 
for their surgical efforts. The growing unpopularity of 
the public services, for example, is to be met by the with- 
drawal of amenities and exclusion from the prize posts 
of those services; a falling revenue by an attack on some 
of the taxable resources of the country; an outburst of 
crime by the repeal of criminal laws, the tying of magis- 
trates’ hands, and the reduction of the police. There are 
plenty of reforms which the people need and which would 
save money too. But these the Liberal politician never 
seems to want. 

As regards administrative efficiency, most Englishmen 
in India agree that, so far as human foresight can extend, 
there is no expectation of its reaching within twenty or 
thirty per cent. of the standard of ten years ago. This is 
simply settled fact. To take a single example: It is only 
necessary to read what Indians themselves say of their 
own municipalities in which they enjoy the privileges 
(subject to the possible interference of a Governor in case 
of grave misconduct) of complete Home Rule. And it is 
the will to collect which is wanting quite as much as the 
wherewithal to spend. 

On the religious disunity and the terrible moral de- 
cadence which have falsified the hopes of a few years back 
something will be said later. 

If nothing has hitherto been said regarding the rebellion 
in the Punjab and the attendant disorders elsewhere in 
1919, it is because the recovery was almost complete, and 
would have been altogether so had not its events been most 
ingeniously worked up into a legend for political purposes, 
A week after the outbreak had been put down there was 
probably more loyalty than a week before it occurred. 
The fact that Punjabis shouted “‘ Hurrah for Martial Law ” 
(Marshal la ki jai) has been received with incredulity, 
But the explanation is simple. Martial law relieved them 
of one of the worst of tyrannies. Though a man may 
prefer civil law to martial law he prefers his own belly to 
either. Under the influence of political agitators, who 
had promised to take care that all the odium of high prices 
should devolve upon Government, the grain leaders had 
raised the price of grain far above the figure which the 
prevailing scarcity warranted. Colonel Frank Johnson, 
the courageous and resolute administrator of martial law 
in Lahore, fixed prices at a reasonable figure. On the 
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other hand the grain dealers themselves were relieved of 
the fear of having their shops looted. Not only did Colonel 
Johnson (whose acts are now to be read with Timur’s and 
Nadir Shah’s in the Indian politicians’ calendar of atroci- 
ties), become himself extremely popular, but any English- 
man who was in Lahore during the days succeeding the 
suppression of the rebellion can testify to the affectionate 
respect with which Englishmen were treated. It was the 
same elsewhere. As Sir Michael O’Dwyer wrote two or 
three years later, the Government was never so strong in 
India as in 1919, and never so weak as at the time when 
he was writing. The storm, in fact, had passed, and, 
but for the genius of one man, India would have been 
very little the worse. That man’s name was Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi. 

It can never be a welcome task to write ill of one who 
is undergoing a penal sentence. One would rather pass 
him by. The raiser and queller of Indian political passions 
is now safe behind locked gates with the storms which he 
has raised. He sends defiant messages now and then to 
say that he is happy. Be it so! 


Tila se jactet in aula 
Zolus, et clauso ventroum carcere regnet.. 


But he is so closely identified with the whole movement 
as its originator, and as still—even in prison (supposing 
him to remain there)—its ruling spirit, that some mention 
of him is absolutely necessary. 

Nobody has ever seriously attempted to explain on 
any theory consistent with his honesty how, after having 
said that he was ready to work the reform scheme in 1919, 
he all of a sudden turned round and became the bitterest 
enemy of the new constitution. The simplest explanation 
is that in December of that year the so-called Ali brothers, 
who were even more bitter against the British than he was 
himself, were released from internment, and, assisted 
possibly by some Christian friend, pointed out to him that 
the opportunity of combining a mainly Hindu agitation 
over the severities with which the Punjab rebellion had 
been put down, with the Mohammedan “ Khilafat”’ agita- 
tion, was an opportunity not to be missed. He wanted 
power; not ease, not place, not salary, but power; he 
saw that concession was in the air, and he hoped by giving 
enough trouble to bring the Government to its knees. 
He set to work with a subtlety which has never been fully 
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appreciated. He composed a sort of grammar of cowardice ; 
he erected the evasion of responsibility into one of the 
cardinal virtues. In consonance with his policy of showing 
how a rebel can be a rebel and escape the natural conse- 
quences, he has, behind a mask of saintliness, introduced 
India to an elaborate system of sophistry and falsehood 
which has given her a moral shock from which she will 
need time to recover. 

There is a curious theory in India that educated men 
and youths, and in particular limbs of the law, have a sort 
of right of exemption from legal pains and penalties, akin 
possibly to that enjoyed by clerics in Europe in the Middle 
Ages. In putting down the Punjab rebellion Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer disregarded this claim in the most thorough- 
going manner. It was a great shame. The lawyers and 
others who had stirred ignorant men to fury by grossly 
misrepresenting the contents of a brand-new law which 
the people could not possibly have understood and could 
not have known by its effects as it had never been put 
into force, had acted upon the most improved models. 


They never told the ramping crowd to card a woman’s hide, 
They never marked a man for death—what fault of theirs he died 7— 


” 


They only said “ intimidate,’ and talked and went away— 

By God, the boys that did the work were braver men than they ! 

It was no use. Education and “ respectability ” conferred 
no immunity; in fact—one scarcely dares to write it— 
rather the reverse. 

What was to be done? If the mere instigators, who 
had never so much as picked up a single brick, were to be 
punished for a violence in which they had taken no active 
share, only one course remained. There must be no violence. 
All—not' merely the leaders—must be cowards together. 
Since the days of Jericho it had never been heard that a 
city could be taken by shouting. But here was a serious 
plan to destroy a mighty empire by shouting; shouting 
and then running away. 

Such a notion, so expressed, may appear absurd beyond 
belief. Yet this was the deliberate project of one of the 
coolest and deepest intellects of the day, and probably 
the cleverest political agitator who has ever existed. It 
was, in point of fact, not absurd at all—except in its effect 
upon its victims. The plan was to instigate what is called 
by Indian politicians the “public” (often composed of 
tuffians and little boys, in equal proportions), to pursue 
with ribald jeers title-holders who would not resign their 
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titles, honorary magistracies who would not give up their 
posts, those who went to the courts for justice, Government 
servants who did their duty, and particularly the police 
and soldiers and the families of soldiers who were true to 
their salt. Pinpricks like these would not have had the 
same degree of success in some countries. But in a country 
where people are so tenacious of their izzat as they are in 
India, where bystanders are so unwilling—either through 
timidity or mere philosophy—to interfere in anything 
unpleasant, where assaults, particularly when committed 
by public servants, are so severely punished, there was 
very good hope of success. Of course there were other 
methods by which—still observing the golden rule of non- 
violence—a person who refused to toe the line might he 
made to do so. He might be ordered to do something 
particularly unpleasant, such as riding naked through his 
village on a donkey. He probably would not struggle. 
Or filth might be thrown into his house—a thing particu. 
larly abhorrent to ‘a high-caste Hindu. Or his women 
might be insulted. In the last resort there was always 
violence itself: and on such occasions the common enemy 
usually surpassed himself. The wonder, he would say, 
was not that such regrettable infractions of the law of 
non-violence took place, but that considering the exasperated 
state of men’s minds they did not take place more often. 
He had done all he could. Indeed, whenever some bloody 
riot occurred he would talk himself and many others into 
the belief that he was a friend of Government to whom it 
owed considerable obligations. 

But leaving these riots which, terrible as many of them 
were, were mere excrescences upon the general revolu- 
tionary policy, aside, it ought not to be impossible to bring 
home in some measure to the mind even of an Englishman 
who does not know the India of to-day how extremely 
unpleasant the situation was. To be in the presence of @ 
yelling mob which refuses to disperse, every single member 


of which is bent upon making its victim look ignominious, . 


is so disagreeable that the employment of violence by any 
of them which gives him a chance at least to do something 
is felt as a positive relief. To have to work, to decide 
criminal cases, to act with vigour and yet with judgment 
in such an atmosphere is an inferno, And along with all 
this he has the galling feeling that while he has to mark 
time—for the false step which he is being goaded to make 
means an indelible stain upon his career—his enemies are 
under no such obligation. They may, for all he knows 
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(for he cannot see in the dark), be gradually feeling their 
way towards some open act of violence which his trust in 
their professions of non-violence has encouraged, and which 
not to have foreseen will bring as much discredit upon him 
as a premature act of preventive restraint would have done. 
Many an official has suffered in this way. 

One of the most curious things about the movement 
is the remarkable witness born by the revolutionaries to 
the patience and fair-mindedness of Englishmen. No one 
knows Englishmen as your Indian extremist—this is why 
he is always pretending to be puzzled by our “ psychology,” 
as he calls it, and to wonder what secret conspiracy we 
shall be hatching next. They knew perfectly well that 
they would get a perfectly fair trial whatever they did, 
even though they refused to come into court unless carried 
or driven garlanded in carriages, though they came in 
shouting their profane war cry, refused to stand in the dock, 
occupied the time of the court with ribald ditties, when 
not engaged in singing interrupted the proceedings as often 
as possible, but when called upon for their statements at 
the proper time refused to make any, on the ground that 
they did not recognize the authority of the court, and 
followed this immediately up with lengthy written state- 
ments which they insisted on reading out in open court 
(though they had already been communicated to the local 
Press) containing generally along with a masterly auto- 
biography a complete account of the reasons why they 
did not recognize the authority of the court, and were 
not prepared to make any defence. It was sometimes 
necessary, owing to disturbances, to try cases in jails. 
Even here the patriotic defenders of their country had a 
fine opportunity. On one occasion a trial in jail was in- 
terrupted by a loud call to prayer, or azan, on the part of 
one of the Mohammedan prisoners who was waiting to be 
tried. It would not have been wise to resent the inter- 
tuption, as it is impossible to prove that there is any 
particular hour of the day which a conscientious Musulman 
may not honestly believe to coincide with one of those 
times when prayer is obligatory. The prisoners were 
allowed to pray, which they did, one at least of them turnin 
round during his prostrations and laughing in the face o 
the magistrate, to leave no doubt about the genuineness 
of his religious transports. 

Indeed, the number of those who have unexpectedly 
found religion about the same time as they began to think 
that it would pay to be the enemies of Government is re- 
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markable. Most of the extremist leaders, not excepting 
the very highest, were more or less confessed latitudin- 
arians or agnostics until they found the uses of a simulated 
fanaticism for purposes of political agitation. Indians are 
no exception to the general rule that the populace responds 
only to an appeal to its stomach or its heart. For three 
years the former was most effective. The golden rule 
which has made so many revolutions—“ create want, 
govern opinion ’—was faithfully followed. The failure of 
the rains in 1918 could not be helped; the resultant high 
prices were inevitable. By their influence with the class 
of grain dealers or banias (to which caste Mohandas Karam: 
chand Gandhi himself belongs), the revolutionaries were 
long able to keep them high. In 1920 there was another 
partial failure. In 1921 the rains, due in Upper India some 
weeks earlier, held up until August. Suddenly, to the 
great relief of Government and of all good men, the rain 
fell; and by about the third week of the month it seemed 
as if the crops were assured. The most desperate attempts, 
and attempts which were for many weeks completely 
successful, were made to keep up prices, and in fact actually 
to raise them. The leading firebrand in the Punjab— 
which as the granary of India as regards cereals governs 
prices—Lala Lajpat Rai, made the most violent’ speeches, 
accusing Government—in consonance with its usual policy 
of malevolent conspiracy against the prosperity of the 
people—of storing and exporting vast quantities of grain. 
This naturally gave an excuse to the grain dealers to raise 
their prices, and it was to be hoped in return that they 
would subscribe liberally to Congress funds out of the re- 
sultant profits. Meanwhile the people, exasperated by the 
continued rise in prices, would turn still more against 
Government. The present writer himself heard a man 
going through a town at no very great distance from the 
scenes of the Lala’s labours, making a sort of .proclama- 
tion of the iniquities of Government and giving a list of 
the countries to which grain was supposed to be exported. 
As, in spite of the fact that the man was uneducated, his 
knowledge of. geography turned out to be astonishingly 
minute, it was not difficult to guess from what source he 
had been tutored in these fictitious details. . 

Prices, of course, eventually fell to their competitive 
level (after some expense had been caused to Government 
in the institution of cheap grain shops), and in any case 
the appeal to hungry stomachs could not have stood alone. 
It was fortified by a religious appeal. There is perhaps 
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nothing on which the British Government more prides 
itself, and more justly prides itself, than on its absolute 
impartiality and non-interference in religious matters. 
Here was a splendid opportunity. In India, almost every- 
thing, from the widening of a street to the destruction of 
a noxious animal, or the lopping off the bough of a tree, 
can be represented as an attack on religion (part, of course, 
of a deep conspiracy). This explains the coincidence 
alluded to above. Although the leaders are for the most 
part hypocrites, using their religion as a cloak of malicious- 
ness, they have produced a disastrous effect upon the half- 
educated, whom they have really imbued with the spirit 
of genuine fanaticism. Contrary to the general belief 
(fostered for their own purposes by educated Indians) 
that the people of the countryside and the poorer people 
of the towns are steeped in a spirit of militant fanaticism, 
the simpler people in India are extremely tolerant if left 
alone. There were, for instance, until a year ago at least, 
a large number of half-converted Hindus keeping so many 
Hindu rites along with their Mohammedan observances 
that they could hardly say themselves to what religion 
they belonged. There are scores of thousands of towns 
and villages where- undoubted Hindus and Mohammedans 
live side by side without the thought of a difference, and 
where there has never been a riot. It is significant that 
until a few years ago when people began to be “ politically 
minded,” it was not found necessary to introduce the 
principle of separate representation of men of a certain 
religion by men of that religion into local bodies, and that 
in one province at least the principle was introduced for 
district boards, which represent the more ignorant country 
people, after it was introduced for municipal boards. But 
the half-educated of the towns of Upper India are now 
imbued with the spirit of fanaticism, and it is spreading 
to the uneducated. 

Of course, the object of all this was to direct the whole 
forces which could be mustered in the name of religion 
against Government, and it has been in the case of the 
Sikhs that the agitators have been most successful. Their 
last step has been to represent the acceptance of the resig- 
nation of his throne by the Maharaja of Nabha as an attack 
upon the Sikh religion—an impudent move indeed. The 
Government of India have chivalrously undertaken not 
to divulge the circumstances which made it necessary for 
the Maharaja to abdicate; but those circumstances are 
perfectly well known and commonly talked about; and 
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if anyone, after private inquiry from an official as to what 
they were, can still describe the extremists throughout 
India who have backed up this agitation as honest and 
humane men, there can be only one conclusion—unless he is 
shameless enough to give the lie to his own countrvmen 
on so serious a matter. Morality can have no meaning 
for him. 

“Lass unsern Herr Gott aus dem Spass” is cried in 
vain to those who in their virulence against Government 
shrink from no form of nauseous hypocrisy. And now 
that the arrest of the two principal Mohammedan and the 
principal Hindu leaders has shown that there are limits 
to its patience, and brought the ship of State into smoother 
waters, the poison of fanaticism remains—Hindus and 
Mohammedans being bitter against one another, and both 
broken up into a number of warring castes or sects whose 
disputes are occasionally not much less dangerous to 
the public peace than those between Hindus and Mohan. 
medans themselves. These Frankensteins now denounce the 
monster whom they have created, and even disclaim his 
parentage. They have found that it is easier to create 
fanaticism than to make it do what they want. 

Of course, there have always been communal discussions 
in India. But if a history of religious riots during the last 
thirty years were compiled, it would prove that they have 
increased in number and virulence along with the growth 
of political agitation. And the immunity of Native States, 
where there is also almost complete immunity from Con- 
gress agitation, is another proof of this. 

If comparative order—though an order broken by 
riots directed not against Government but by Indians 
against one another—has been restored, it is not thanks 
to the Moderate or Liberal Party, who seemed openly to 
exult in anything which made Government weak, and have 
done little indeed to help it either by counsel, -by speech, 
by publication, or by influence. Of this last it must be 
admitted that they have very little. Those who have 
assisted—over and above the masses in the country-side, 
whose hearts have generally been in the right place—have 
been the conservative land-owning classes, who are ridiculed 
because they are ready to do unpaid work for Government 
and to receive honours at its hands. 

There is much to be thankful for. Still it is not 
possible to foresee when India will recover from the disease 
of imagining a good Government to be a sort of incarnation 
of the principle of evil—of all that they have read in thei 
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religious books, of Kans and Ravan—and from the inver- 
sion of moral standards which was its inevitable accom- 
paniment. All that made possible the connection of a 
western race as rulers, guides, friends, what you will, with 
Indians, seems to have ceased to exist. Self-assertion, 
without merit, is the virtue of the hour. The high 
courtesies of the East are disappearing: “the constant 
service of the antique world” is gone. 
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THE EX-SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD 


THE emancipated schoolmaster had looked forward to his 
first Easter holiday after his retirement from an exacti 
profession. In his scholastic days he had had a habit of 
dashing off in April for two or three weeks’ walking in the 
Pyrenees. But every time his plans had been limited by 
the terminus ad quem: however attractive the mountains 
might be becoming from day to day, as the spring advanced 
he must start back in time to attend an inaugural masters’ 
meeting on a certain day. Mid-April was indeed somewhat 
too early for the Pyrenees, too early at least for the 
certainty of sunshine: at some period during the carefully 
counted days there usually came a snow-storm, or a spell 
of wet, cold weather, though this was generally followed 
by a complete and wonderful clearing-up. This year, 
however, such little contretemps were to be avoided: by 
starting south just when the schools were thinking of 
re-opening, the liberated pedant thought (and was even 
foolish enough to boast to colleagues who could not yet 
claim his detachment) that he would at last see, without 
serious check, the real glories of the alpine awakening, 
while the “ season,” with its crowds and dust, would still 
be many weeks ahead : the habitual visitors of the Pyrenees 
mostly begin to arrive about the middle of June, and are 
thinking more of the baths which they have been recom: 
mended than of daffodils and gentians or of trout-streams 
bordered with cherry-blossom. 

Accordingly we left England on April 22nd, planning to 
reach the delectable mountains just before the end of the 
month, just at the time in fact at which in previous years 
we had always had to turn reluctantly homewards. On 
paper the date seemed well chosen: but there is no fixed 
date for the beginning of spring, whatever ironical almanacs 
may say. Moreover, I have observed that, wherever I go 
in Southern Europe, the spring flies before me. One spring 
we were in Corsica and found Vizzavona deep in snow, 4 
thing, we were assured, never known before so late in the 
season ; we fled down to Ajaccio, in spite of warnings that 
that winter resort would be intolerably hot and dusty in 
April : as a matter of fact we spent the day there enveloped 
in ulsters up to the ears. On another occasion, during 4 
Sicilian tour, we were told the same of Girgenti, and 
journeyed thither with the expectation of sun-stroke ; but 
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here, too, we did the sights in greatcoats, and returned 
to the hotel to find that all the other visitors had spent 
the day round the fire. In fact, as a distinguished traveller 
once told me, in answer to an inquiry about tours in April, 
spring weather in April cannot be guaranteed anywhere 
north of the Equator. 

Accordingly in this year of grace, April having not 
quite run its course, cold winds and frequent rains attended 
us all the way from Havre to Toulouse, while, on arriving 
at our first mountain centre, we were at once greeted with 
a heavy snow-storm: the snow lay in the roads six inches 
deep or more, and it was dangerous to traverse the narrow 
streets of the little town because of the constant avalanches 
falling from the steep roofs of the houses. A dejected and 
disillusioned party sat by a large log-fire, watching for the 
greater part of four days the alternations of snow, sleet, 
and rain and occasionally tapping the barometer. However, 
one member of the party read Les trois Mousquetaires through 
once more, and there was ample time to write letters and 
to recall the stages of the journey out, some of which were 
made at places not visited by many English. Before the 
war it was possible, travelling second class, to leave Paris 
at 7 p.m., breakfast at Toulouse, and be well up in the 
mountains by the afternoon of the day following that on 
which one had left London. Trains are of course now slower, 
and it is worth while to dawdle a little and avoid travelling 
by night. Bourges lies a little off the main line to Toulouse : 
but it is well, and that more than once, to make the 
divergence and give a day to the glorious cathedral and the 
fascinating house of Jacques Coeur. To get to Bourges one 
leaves the main line at Vierzon, and the carnally minded 
may so time it as to take a repas at the Vierzon Buffet, 
which has the (well-deserved) distinction of being starred 
in Baedeker. After rejoining the main line at this gas- 
tronomic paradise one may continue south with interesting 
breaks at Limoges and Cahors, or, if time is not important, 
one may take from Brive the alternative line to Toulouse, 
which runs further east by Capdenac. Trains on this line 
are infrequent and slow, and no one would take it who 
wished to travel right through. Our object, however, was 
to revisit Rocamadour, which lies some two miles west of 
this Capdenac branch, and to see Cordes, a sort of French 
Rothenburg, which lies four miles east of it farther south. 
Rocamadour is most singularly placed: you drive or walk 
over an almost featureless plateau of limestone, and suddenly 
find yourself on the edge of a deep crack, at the bottom 
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of which runs a little river winding through lush water- 
meadows: the sides of the crack consist mostly of sheer 
cliffs, with broad, sloping ledges. The village lies at the 
bottom of the crack, and from it to the famous pilgrimage 
shrine you climb by one hundred and seventy steps: pilgrims 
ascend them on their knees. (If you stay at the little hotel 
up by the shrine, your luggage on your departure will be let 
down to the road by a rope.) Above the shrine again is the 
castle, and both are built into the rock, the face of which 
forms one wall of the principal church. This, which is now 
the parish church, contains tablets recording the visits 
(among others) of St. Louis and Louis XI. Who was 
St. Amadour, that his shrine should be held in such honour ? 
It seems to be generally believed that he was Zaccheus 
the publican, who, like so many of the minor characters 
in the Gospel story, found his way to the South of France; 
he converted the district, and hung up a miraculous bell, 
which rings of its own motion whenever the saint performs 
a miracle in answer to prayer. I was unable to learn how 
often this occurs. The accounts, however, are not con- 
sistent: another version says, not that St. Amadour was 
Zacchzus, but that he discovered Zaccheeus’s bones and 
established the shrine in his honour. We are perhaps on 
firmer ground when we read that the tomb of Zacchezus, 
or Zaccheus-Amadour, was rifled by the Protestants in 
the Wars of Religion and his bones burnt: the ashes now 
repose behind the high altar in one of the chapels of dates 
ranging from the eleventh to the fifteenth century, which 
also cling to the face of the rock: this chapel also contains 
the miraculous bell. One wonders what connection there 
may be between the various legends which bring so many 
Gospel personages to France—Lazarus to Aix in Provence, 
Martha to Tavascon, the two (or three) Marys to Les 
Saintes Maries, near Arles. As to the latter, an ingenious 
suggestion is worked out by Leuthéric, that the story arose 
to explain an ancient relief in a chapel near Les Baux 
on the hills whence Gaius Marius watched the Teutones 
march eastward to their destruction at Aque Sextic (Aix 
in Provence). This relief, it is suggested, was of pagan 
origin, and represented Marius with Martha, a Jewish 
prophetess who attended him on his campaigns. ‘“‘ Marius” 
easily became “‘ Marie” to people better acquainted with 
their Gospels than with Roman History, and “ Martha” 
became the Sister of Mary. Presumably, the earliest form 
of the legend said that the two sisters were conveyed in 
a boat by an angel to Provence, and later there arose 
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confusion as to the number and names of the holy visitors: 
indeed, the various representations of their arrival in the 
Church of Les Saintes Maries, some thirty miles from Les 
Baux, do not agree as to the number, and the most primitive 
of them, if I remember right, gives two. It is interesting 
to observe that M. Leuthéric, as a good Catholic, will take 
no responsibility for the theory which he puts forward with 
such convincing lucidity. 

From the curious cluster of chapels at Rocamadour, more 
flights of steps, and a zigzag path for alternative, lead to 
the top of the cliff past the much restored castle, part of 
which actually stands on a sort of projecting bracket of 
rock overhanging the valley beneath. There is pleasant 
scrambling along the ledges of the cliff, many of which 
at the time of our visit were purple with the flowers of a 
fine form of the (absurdly miscalled) Iris germanica. 

The position of Cordes, whither we passed on to, is, as was 
said, like that of Rothenburg in South Germany, on the top 
of a steep isolated hill, and, like Rothenburg, Cordes keeps 
its ancient walls: its red roofs climbing the hill are con- 
spicuous for many miles round. But it should be approached 
on a cheerful, sunny day, whereas our party arrived wet 
through after a four-mile tramp from the railway. There 
was an auto to bring the luggage, but it was not due to 
start for an hour after our arrival, and we preferred the wet 
walk to a wait in Vindrac Station. The auto, when it did 
come, brought the bags as high up the town as it is possible 
to drive, and they were then carried upstairs to the hotel 
at the top of the town. The place itself is picturesque, 
with its thirteenth-century ramparts and a few bits of 
pleasant Gothic architecture ; but it cannot compare with 
Rothenburg for wealth of interesting detail. It was 
built, one is told, by Raymond VII of Toulouse, and was 
important in the war which persecuted the Albigenses. 
At a later time it was a Catholic stronghold in the Wars 
of Religion. It is quite small, yet the streets form an 
extraordinary maze. You can apparently get to the top 
by following either a spiral road (as far as it goes), or a 
zigzag of ruelles: you can get out of the town on any 
side by a series of flights of steps and lanes running at all 
angles. To construct a complete plan would tax the wit 
of the most experienced surveyor. It is quite an amusing 
exercise to mark down from the top of the town some object 


of interest immediately below and then try to get to it. 


From Vindrac, the station for Cordes, to Toulouse is 
two hours by slow train, and all the trains are slow. The 
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great city of the south, usually full of wind and dust, we 
found on this occasion muddy for a change, but not more 
attractive than on previous visits. The one great sight 
is the wonderful brick Romanesque Church of St. Sernin. 

After Toulouse the Pyrenees. Over Arreau, our first 
mountain station, I would fain draw a veil: it was indeed 
veiled from us by the snow to which I have already referred, 
It is only fair to add, from happy remembrances of former 
years, that this is a charming little town pervaded by 
rushing streams. Within easy reach is the Col d’Aspin 
whose steep pastures we had known brilliant beyond 
compare with gentians: while in the opposite direction is 
a certain valley in whose meadows seem to be collected all 
possible forms of trumpet daffodils. These things we had 
planned to revisit at a more advanced season than in former 
years. We did, indeed, trudge through the slush to the 
paradises of gentian and daffodil, and no doubt the peris 
were there, but they were covered deep with a white blanket, 
But, I am sure, some specialist in narcissi ought to visit 
Narcissus variiformis near Arreau. 

From Arreau we had intended to cross into the next 
valley by road over the Col d’Aspin. But the Col, which 
is 4,810 feet high, was impassable with snow ; we had hoped 
to avoid railways for some three weeks, but had'to submit 
to the inevitable, and took train to Lourdes, leaving the 
Valée de Campan till later. Lourdes, as visitors to Pau 
will know, marks the entrance to the Gavarnie Valley, up 
which we proceeded by stages—Argélés, Luz, Gédre—and 
from the last-named place visited Gavarnie. Fine weather 
with a blazing sun now succeeded the belated winter. The 
valley, which contains but one bathing establishment of 
note, and is visited mainly for its wild beauty, entirely 
deserves its fame. Dozens of chars-d-bancs ascend dail 
even in May to the great cirque of precipices two and a ha 
miles wide which closes in the southern end on the frontier: 
and the holiday-makers have never a dull mile, as they pass 
through a succession of wooded gorges, down the sides of 
which countless waterfalls leap as it were out of the sky. 

Argélés is a winter resort, and doubtless admirable in 
that capacity. But, even after our arctic experience, we 
found it too hot, as well as too civilized, and passed on to 
Luz by Pierrefitte, where one changes to a light railway: 
another branch of it runs to Cauterets. Luz offers what 
the walker chiefly desires, a choice of valleys to explore. 
Spring had now really arrived, In the exploration we found 
that there is, after all, a Soleil du Midi: one at least of the 
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party, carrying his coat up the steep slopes, lost the skin 
off his elbows as well as off his nose. (I seem to be using 
the word “steep” rather freely. It is perhaps superfluous 
to mention that mountains are steep: but the sides of the 
Pyrenean valleys do seem to me to be pitched on the average 
at a sharper angle than those of any other mountains that 
I know.) 

Gédre is 800 feet higher than Luz, and offers an even 
better choice to the pedestrian, while he is able in most 
directions to get off roads almost at once; and, apart from 
long excursions, there is endless delightful strolling near the 
village. The inn is kept by an old chamois-hunter, who 
knows many English names, since for many years he was 
chasseur to that excellent sportsman, the late Mr. E. N. 
Buxton, and accompanied him in various lands on the 
“Short Stalks’? which he has so charmingly described. A 
feature of two at least of the valleys above Gédre is what 
the guide-books call a “chaos,” viz. a vast field of 
enormous detached boulders, the Valley of Rocks of our 
own Lynton on a large scale. It was not till we actually 
reached the Cirque de Gavarnie, after a fine walk passing 
through one of these “chaoses”’ (what is the real plural 
the schoolmaster wants to know), that we understood why 
day by day, long before the opening of the regular Pyrenean 
season, the crowded chars-a-bancs raced up the road. When, 
however, aS we, in a more leisurely progression, climbed 
up through an open pine-forest across patches of soldanella, 
we heard the rumbling as of thunder in front of us, and 
presently, as the cirque came full in view, saw puffs as 
of white smoke on the fronting cliffs, the reason was plain. 
And, when we reached the end of the path, where stands 
a little summer hotel, we sat down and witnessed such an 
exhibition of avalanches as, I think, the Alps can never 
show. There can be few places where the spectator can 
put himself in safety so near the stage of one of Nature’s 
sublimest spectacles. For we sat not more than half a 
mile (as I should guess: it seems very much less) from the 
wall of precipices which leads up to a row of peaks rising 
in tiers from 7,000 to 9,000 feet high. The sun, which all 
the morning had been in abeyance, was now doing his work : 
3,000 feet above us we could see the snow mass detach 
itself and start on its downward course, then break on a 
projection of rock, split and fall down various gullies, 
breaking again and again till it reached the pit below, 
which seemed to be at our feet. And this exhibition was 
repeated every five minutes or so as long as we watched. 
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Doubtless the experience is familiar to many Frenchmen, 
but it is likely that few British travellers see the Cirque 
de Gavarnie at its best. True that the famous waterfall, 
1,385 feet high (the highest in Europe outside Norway, sa 
Baedeker), was sealed up above by frost, but the snow-fa 
made ample amends. Not but what the present writer 
would like also to see the place in the hot and dusty time 
at which most tourists see it: for about the end of July, 
to judge by the green leek-like shoots which we saw piercing 
the grass everywhere, the slopes must be a blue glory of 
Iris xiphioides—the flower so strangely known in ow 
gardens as the “ English iris,’ merely because the first 
importation of its bulbs made by the Dutch growers arrived 
in an English ship, which was supposed to have brought 
them from its own land. But May at Gédre has its own 
floral delights. The valley produces Ramondia pyrenaica in 
great abundance: one is almost sure of seeing it filling the 
crevices on the north side of any piece of cliff or large 
boulder ; it does not seem to require much moisture (and 
certainly in a rock-garden it has an astonishing power of 
recovery after a drought), but on the sunny side you will 
see never a plant. Primula hirsuta makes splashes of deep 
or paler pink on the grey rocks: otherwise it is early at 
3,000 to 4,000 feet for most real “alpines.”” May is rather 
the time for the sub-alpine pastures, where globe-flower and 
fritillaries abound, and where the little irrigating tunnels 
are bordered with brilliant gardens of bog-violet gentian 
and bird’s-eye primrose. If the English names are not 
explicit, let us say Pinguicula grandiflora, Gentiana verna 
angulosa, Primula farinosa. A charming little squill (? a 
fine form of Scilla verna) makes grey-blue sheets, and among 
it in certain fields Hyacinthus amethystinus gives a touch 
of real blue. Narcissus muticus covers acres of land, not, 
in its typical form, one of the most pleasing of daffodils: 
but it varies greatly, like so many Pyrenean plants, and 
one may chance on a clump with beautifully fringed trumpets 
instead of the typical over-long and stove-pipe-like proboscis, 
Another and a choicer narcissus is the deliciously scented 
little jonquil, Narcissus joncifolius, which loves the dry, 
steep banks, where the soil is so light and loose that you 
can pull up the bulbs with your fingers. 

On the way back down the valley a long wait between 
trains at Lourdes gave an opportunity of seeing something 
of a pilgrimage. An immensely long pilgrim train, le train 
bleu, was in the station (somehow pilgrimages and railways 
seem a little incongruous), and for more than an hour the 
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returning pilgrims poured into it, many leaning on crutches 
or carried on stretches : each bore a blue badge, the evidence 
of his billet spécial, and each carried some vessel of holy 
water from the grotto. 

Our last mountain sojourn was at Bagnéres de Bigorre, 
a pleasant town, though rather far from any big mountains. 
But within easy reach is the isolated peak of the Péne de 
Lhéris, which attains the respectable height of 5,225 feet, 
and, being isolated, is soon clear of snow. It is an easy 
walk to the top over grassy downs, and to bask at even 
that moderate altitude beneath a blazing and almost 
windless sky is an experience worth greater exertion than 
it demands. (I speak lightly of exertion now, but do not 
forget that we, quite unnecessarily, got lost in a wood, and 
had a very toilsome hour of struggle up through the trees 
to the ridge.) Moreover, the mountain is apparently 
famous for its flora; perhaps it has received rather special 
attention because the botanist Tournefort lived at Bigorre: 
and, though we saw little that was unfamiliar, Gentiana 
angustifolia (the finest of the four species which Linnzus, 
failing to distinguish them, called collectively acaulis), is 
here seen in wonderful perfection and considerable variety 
of tone, from deepest Oxford blue to a silvery amethystine 
shade. It not only colonizes the pastures, but hangs in 
mats from the limestone cliffs, where it is far from acaulis, 
having, indeed, flower-stalks four or five inches long. On 
the same clifis the queen of the Pyrenean saxifrages, 
Saxifraga’ longifolia, adorns the clefts with stars sometimes 
nearly a foot in diameter: and in a damp gorge, hardly 
reached by the sun, grows 8. aretioides, but not in itself 
a very striking plant, interesting as being one parent of 
8. Begdit and other yellow-flowered hybrids beloved of 
rock-gardeners. We gave the Lhéris, a favourite haunt 
of old, two days; one of rather strenuous walking, and one 
of picnic and loafing among the beech-woods, now at 
their freshest and greenest: need more be said ? 

The little tour ended with an expedition to the Lac 
Bleu, one of the few lakes of the Pyrenees, a curious mere 
with no outlet which lies at a height of about 6,400 
feet. Our ascent being from the north side, the last hour 
or sO was over snow, and snow still covered the frozen lake. 
In a previous year, a month earlier, snow had baulked our 
efforts altogether. 

At 2 p.m. we were gazing at-a white alpine world: at 
7 p.m. we were in the train for Paris, a change more abrupt 
than pleasing. But one prefers to exercise a selective 
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memory and consign night journeys in crowded carriages 
to the same limbo as untimely snowstorms. Suffice it to 
say that we reached Paris on the day when the thermo. 
meter marked 100° F. in the shade, and that, to avoid 
the intolerable streets, we took refuge between trains in the 
galleries of the Louvre, drawn thither not so much by 
the Monna Lisa or the Venus of Milo as by the prospect of 
shade and comparative coolness. Just three weeks befor 
we had sought the same retreat to escape from the piercing 
north wind ! 

And so to Rouen and its cool churches, and so t 
Southampton and home. 
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A HERTFORDSHIRE WITCH 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS tell us that the life of primitive man 
was dominated most probably not so much by fear of his 
visible foes as by fear of the unseen powers by which he 
felt himself to be surrounded. Such being the case, then, 
persons believed to be possessed of means for dealing with 
such powers would naturally become persons of influence 
and authority in their tribe, and in the acquiring of this 
influence and authority a man would have no advantage 
over @ woman. On the contrary, the greater nervous 
sensibility and more highly strung temperament of woman 
made her the more suitable medium between man and the 
occult powers by which be believed himself to be surrounded. 
At all events within historic times, it is with women that 
trafficking with unseen powers has most frequently been 
associated, and so the witch, rather than the wizard, has 
invariably been a recognized personage in most forms of 
primitive society. Whatever the feeling may have been 
with regard to such trafficking in other ancient nations, it is 
easy to see how the uncompromising monotheism of the 
Bible led-among the Jews to a stern condemnation of the 
witch and all her arts. ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.’ St. Paul condemns witchcraft as one of the works 
of the flesh, and the attitude of Christianity towards the 
witch and her arts has always been one of condemnation. 
All her supposed powers were attributed to intercourse 
with spirits of darkness and evil, and therefore sinful, and 
as sin is suggestive of ugliness, such powers became easily 
associated in the popular mind with poor old women who 
had the misfortune to be ugly, lonely, and friendless. In a 
Guide to Grand Jurymen about the Trial of Witches,” * written 
in 1627, when the witch mania was at its height, there are 
five reasons stated why women are more easily led astray into 
the service of Satan than men are: (1) Satan tries setting 
upon women rather than on men ever since his unhappy 
prevailing with Eve. (2) Women’s more credulous nature 
makes them apt to be misled and deceived. (3) They 
are more impatient and superstitious, and being displeased 
are more malicious, and so more apt to bitter cursing, and 
far more revengeful, according to their power, than men, 
and so herein more fit instruments for the Devil. (4) They 


* By the Rev. Richard Bernard (1568-1641), a religious controversialist 
(see Dictionary of National Biography). 
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are more tongue-ripe, and less able to hide what they know 
from others, and therefore more ready to be teachers of 
witchcraft, than men. (5) Where they think they can com. 
mand, they are more proud in their rule, than men, and 
therefore the Devil laboureth most to make them witche, 
because they, upon every light displeasure, will set him to 
work, which is that which he desireth, and is sore displeased, 
if he be not set on work, which women will be ready enough 
todo. The writer was evidently not a believer in the equality 
of the sexes. 

The popular belief, then, was that witches gave them 
selves up, body and soul, to the Devil, while he on his part 
undertook that they should want for nothing. As soon # 
the bargain was concluded the Devil was believed to deliver 
to the witch a “familiar spirit” that is, a serving spitit 
(famulus, a servant) to be in attendance upon her as Arid 
was on Prospero in The Tempest, and to do her bidding 
whatever it might be. By the aid of her familiar spirit the 
witch was supposed to be able to transport herself through 
the air, to transform herself into the appearance of an animal 
—usually a cat or a hare—to inflict disaster and disease upon 
her enemies, and to use her sinister power for the purpose of 
causing evils innumerable. From the end of the fifteenth 
century until towards the end of the seventeenth the witch 
frenzy overshadowed, like a poisonous cloud, the whole 
life of Europe. We speak of the fires of Smithfield in the 
reign of Mary, but they were as nothing in comparison with 
the witch-burnings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
It was calculated that, as the result of one Bull, issued by 
Pope Innocent VIII in 1488, not less than one million 
witches, nearly all helpless, friendless, innocent old women, 
were burned at the stake, and though the blame of thes 
horrors must rest mainly upon the Roman Church, which 
has been semper idem in her cruelty whenever she has had 
an opportunity of wreaking vengeance upon an opponent, 
yet Protestants also were only too eager to show that = 
were not a bit behind in their zeal to put a stop to 
trafficking with Satan. 

In 1562, seventy-four years after Pope Innocent’s Bull, 
an Act was passed by the English Parliament, declaring 
witchcraft to be a crime of the greatest magnitude, and it 
was not until then that the serious persecution of witches 
began in England, though there had been statutes against 


witchcraft and some punishments before that. It has beet. 


calculated that, in the course of the persecution that 
followed, and continued -for more than a century, about 
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thirty thousand witches were judicially murdered in our 
own country. A “ witch-finder’’ named Matthew Hopkins 
was believed to have caused the judicial murder of about a 
hundred persons in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex during the 
years 1645-7. Eighteen persons were burned at St. Osyth 
in Essex in 1676, In this way then, the monstrous persecu- 
tion went on all over the country. In 1697 no fewer 
than. five women were burned on a charge of bewitching 
Christian Shaw, a young girl, the daughter of the Laird of 
Bargarran in Renfrewshire, and what gives this case an 
historic interest is that this same hysterical Christian Shaw 
became afterwards the shrewd and industrious foundress 
of the great sewing-cotton industry, which has made Paisley 
celebrated all over the world. Two witches were executed 
in Northampton in 1705 and five others in 1712, and a woman 
and her daughter, aged nine, were executed at Huntingdon 
in 1716. It was not until 1727 that the last sentence of 
burning for witchcraft was carried out, and this was at 
Dornoch,. in. Sutherland. Two women, a mother and her 
daughter, were condemned to death by the Sheriff. The 
mother was found guilty of riding upon her daughter, who 
had been transformed into a pony and shod by the Devil. 
The sentence against the daughter was not carried out, 
although it was noticed, as a proof of the charge against 
her, that she was ever afterwards “lame in both hands 
and feet,” but the mother was burned in a pitch barrel, 
and tradition relates that the day being very cold, the 
poor old half-witted woman warmed her feet at the fire 
in which she was about to suffer. 

Though science has certainly not yet said her last word 
on the subject, yet most of the old beliefs in witchcraft are 
now regarded as a mere delusion of the human mind, 
the result of some mental disorder which the medical skill 
of the times could neither cure nor diagnose, and it has 
often been pointed out that this delusion, with all its cruel 
and tragic consequences, was at its height when the whole 
of Western Europe was literally aglow with the light of 
the revival of learning. But the revival of learning was 
not to blame for this, though the learned sometimes suffered 
from the delusion, as well as the lewd. Many inquiries 
were made by the learned into the question of witchcraft, 
and the conclusions arrived at were very often to the effect 
that whatever grounds there might or might not (and it was 
frequently not) be for belief in sorcery and witchcraft, the 
cruel and inhuman persecution of witches was a thing that 
ought to cease. The result of these inquiries, then, was to 
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create by degrees a revulsion of feeling against the burnings, 
and to bring the charges usually made against witches into 
ridicule, with the result that the laws against witchcraft 
were being allowed to fall fast into abeyance, until ap 
attempt was made to put them in force against a poor old 
woman in Surrey, which led to their repeal in 1736. Ther 
was, however, a prosaic statute still left making all 
practisers of occult arts “who pretended to tell fortuna 
and discover stolen goods ” liable to a year’s imprisonment 
and three months in the pillory. But a superstition that 
has once taken hold of the popular mind dies hard, and 
belief in witchcraft may still be met with in many places, 
and is not unknown even in London. Bridget Cleary, 
aged twenty-seven, was burned to death as a witch in the 
County of Tipperary in 1895 by her own husband, who was 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment for his inhuman 
and revolting crime. The past history of the belief in 
witchcraft, and of the consequences of that belief, might 
well afford us an excuse for very serious reflection, before 
allowing ourselves to give too much credence to the occultism, 
which seems to have become somewhat fashionable among 
a certain class of people at the present time. 

About nine miles north of Hertford in the midst of a rich 
and smiling land, and on one of the slopes of the valley of 
the Beane, a tributary of the river Lea, stands the primitive 
peaceful and pleasant village of Walkern. The church, which 
is possessed of considerable historic interest, together with the 
church school close by, is situated at the north end of the 
village, and is approached by a beautifully shaded dreamy 
lane, the peaceful repose of which is only intensified by the 
lulling ripple of the Beane flowing across it, and is seldom 
disturbed by anything more exciting than the weekly visit 
of the more respectable villagers to church, and the pleasant 
noise of playful children on their way to and from school. 
This lane was not always so dreamy and peaceful as it is 
to-day, for here, hard by the church and the Rectory, lived, 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century, Jane 
Wenham, whose trial on a charge of witchcraft and the 
controversy which followed it, did so much to bring 
the old English belief in witchcraft and witches into dis- 
credit and ridicule. At the time of her trial, which took 
place at the Assizes in Hertford in March 1712, Jane Wen- 
ham was over seventy years of age, but we possess little 
or no reliable information about her past life, since all that 
we know is derived from pamphlets written against her by 
her chief persecutor, the Rev. Francis Bragge, Curate of 
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Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire, whose intemperate and malevo- 
lent language makes it very difficult to place any reliance 
on his account of her. He makes her out to have been a 
woman who had given herself up to thieving, swearing, 
and cursing, and whose own relatives thought she deserved 
to die, “‘and that upon other accounts than witchcraft.” 
She appears to have been twice married and to have reared 
a large family. Her circumstances were evidently poor. 
She maintained herself that ‘“‘she was persecuted out of 
spite because she went to the Dissenting meetings.” 

It was early in 1712 that things came toa crisis. John 
Chapman, a Walkern farmer, having been struck by the 
mysterious death of some of his own and his neighbours’ 
horses and cattle, began to suspect Jane Wenham, but 
kept his suspicions to himself, until he chanced to hear of 
some strange experiences that one of his own labourers 
had gone through. One day this labourer was carrying 
straw from the rector’s barn when Jane came and asked 
him for a little of it. He refused her request so she 
helped herself. Another day shortly afterwards, as this 
man happened to be threshing, an old woman in a riding- 
hood came and asked him for a pennyworth of straw, which 
he again refused to give, whereupon the old woman went 
away muttering to herself. All at once the man became 
unable to work and felt mysteriously compelled to run a 
distance of three miles to a place where he picked some 
dirty straw out of a dunghill and brought it home in his 
shirt. On hearing this man’s story Farmer Chapman 
called on Jane Wenham and abused and threatened her 
with such violence that she felt compelled to appeal for 
protection to the nearest magistrate, Sir Henry Chauncy 
of Ardeley Bury, in the adjoining Parish of Ardeley (Recorder 
of Hertford and author of a well-known work on The His- 
lorical Antiquities of Hertfordshire). Sir Henry referred her 
to the Rector of Walkern, the Rev. Godfrey Gardiner, who 
endeavoured to make peace between herself and her 
assailant. But the hue and cry had now been raised against 
the poor old woman, and when such a thing as that has 
happened it is vain to appeal to reason. The victims of 
4 popular delusion are never at a loss for what to them is 
evidence in support of any belief, however absurd, which 
they may have taken up in a moment of thoughtless excite- 
ment, or which has been, no matter how, forced persistently 
upon their notice. Most of us are more or less ready to 
believe what we think everybody else believes, and to 
shout with the biggest crowd, and this is just as true of the 
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educated Democracy of to-day as it was of the peasants 
of Walkern two hundred years ago. Many of the most 
cherished beliefs, even of the bishops and members of 
Parliament of our enlightened twentieth century, will 
likely enough be written down as mere delusions by the 
equally enlightened and perhaps equally deluded men. of 
the next century. Yet even in those days there wer 
level-headed people in primitive Walkern who talked legg 
than they thought, and were not prepared to be led away 
popular clamour; for the Rev. Francis Bragge tells us, wi 
evident disgust, that, when he went abroad to obtain evidence 
against the witch, he found “‘some people very inclinable 
to believe nothing at all of it.” 

Sir Henry Chauncy, however, was not one of those who 
refused to listen to the popular clamour, for he issued 4 
warrant for the arrest of Jane Wenham upon suspicion of 
felony and witchcraft. She was then subjected to a judicial 
examination, apparently of great length, in the course of 
which her body was carefully examined, but no incrimin 
ating witch’s mark was found upon her; but when she was 
made to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, she could not say, ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation.” She could only say, “lead us 
into temptation,” or “lead us not into no temptation.” At 
first she stoutly denied the charges brought against her, 
and told her persecutors that they were lying in wait for 
her life, but in the end she was bullied into confessing herself 
a witch. She acknowledged she had a ‘‘ familiar ’’ and that 
she had practised witchcraft for sixteen years. She said 
she had three confederates in Walkern, who’ were witches 
like herself. These three were promptly arrested, but were 
soon set free to await further evidence. Perhaps, indeed, 
she did believe in what her accusers said about her, for 
one of the strangest and most terrible things to the 
modern mind about those witch trials is that the 
witches often believed in themselves, and sometimes wished 
to be burned at the stake in the hope that the 
earthly flames might purge away their sins and give them 
a chance of escaping the fires of hell. Their confes 
sions and descriptions of their intercourse with the 
Devil are not only wildly incredible, but very often quite 
unfit to be printed, and these confessions, strange as it 
may now seem, were implicitly believed in, not only by the 
common crowd, but often by pious and benevolent men and 
women of integrity and intelligence, who were fully convinced 
that in persecuting witches they were helping to destroy the 
kingdom of Satan and to advance the kingdom of God. 
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In the end Jane Wenham was committed to Hertford 
gaol for trial. Her principal accusers were the Rev. Francis 
Bragge, already mentioned, who was a grandson of Sir 
Henry Chauncy, the Rev. Godfrey Gardiner, Rector of 
Walkern, the Rev. Robert Strutt, Vicar of Ardeley, Arthur 
Chauncy, son of Sir Henry Chauncy, and Anne Thorne, a 
servant at Walkern Rectory, whom Jane Wenham was 
accused of having “ grievously bewitched.” The trial took 
place on March 4, 1712, at the Assizes at Hertford. For- 
tunately for Jane Wenham, the presiding judge was Sir 
John Powell, a man whose judicial character, both for 
learning and for fairness, stood very high. He is described 
by Swift* as “an old fellow with grey hairs who was the 
merriest old gentleman I ever saw, spoke pleasing things 
and chuckled till he cried again.”” The court was crowded 
mostly with women, and the humane judge who evidently 
“loved a timely joke,” observed that they must not look 
for witches among the old women but among the young 
ones. One of the charges brought against Jane Wenham 
was that she was able to fly, which the judge dismissed by 
declaring that there was no law against flying. There were 
sixteen witnesses examined, but the vague, prejudiced, and 
ridiculous information they submitted could not possibly 
be accepted as evidence by the modern judicial mind. 
Much of the story is taken up by the case of Anne Thorne, 
who, having come under the influence of the witch, suffered 
some very extraordinary experiences. To begin with she 
was seized with a mania for collecting sticks, and in this work 
was assisted by a mysterious old woman in a riding-hood. 
Though Anne was suffering from a disjointed knee, she was 
seen running at the rate of eight miles an hour and leaping 
nimbly over five-barred gates. At intervals she had fits of 
a most distressing character, in one of which she attempted 
to drown herself. One day, while on an errand, she met Jane 
Wenham who talked to her, but it was afterwards found 
that this was only Jane’s “familiar,” for Jane herself was 
known to have been at the time three miles away, at the 
neighbouring village of Weston. On one occasion, when 
Jane was in the Rectory kitchen, she was fiercely attacked 
by the demented Anne, who tore and mangled her face and 
forehead with her nails, but no blood came, and this in 
itself was considered sufficient evidence to prove her a witch. 
To confirm this test, Arthur Chauncy, who seems to have 
spent a great deal of his time watching those two women, 
took advantage of another occasion, when Jane happened 

* Journal to Stella, July 5, 1711. 
VOL, LXXXII 57 
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to be at the Rectory, to run a pin up to the head in her arm 
“a great many times,” but no blood came, “only a little 
thin watery serum.” Meantime Anne Thorne’s troubles 
assumed a new form. She saw a black cat which came and 
spoke to her and placed a pin in her hand. Pins then began 
mysteriously to appear everywhere about her, which after 
a time would disappear as mysteriously as they came, 
But those who were watching the witch observed that, 
though her pincushion was full of pins at night, it had none 
left in it in the morning. Another trouble that Anne’s 
presence brought upon the Rectory was the appearance there 
of innumerable cats, scratching, spitting, and caterwauling 
all over the place, and Arthur Chauncy observed that when 
they left the Rectory, they went back to Jane Wenham’s 
house. In fact he noticed that one of them had a face 
like Jane, and he would have killed it, “‘ but his arm was 
stayed.” At last things had come to such a pass at the 
Rectory that poor Mrs. Gardiner had to remove with her 
children to a neighbour’s house for rest. It was afterwards 
found that when Arthur Chancy killed a cat, which used 
to haunt the Rectory door, the cats ceased to give further 
trouble. Meantime, Anne Thorne continued to suffer from 
her distressing fits, from which it was found that she could 
usually be restored by prayer, but there was yet another 
discovery made in her case. There were found in her pillow, 
cakes about the size of a crown piece, which were made of 
feathers arranged in a peculiar way, and so closely knit 
together that it was almost impossible to separate them. 
Mr. Bragge found that one of these cakes containéd thirty-two 
feathers, and the substance by which they were bound 
together was so viscid and sticky that it would stretch out 
to a great length before it would break. He believed it 
was made from dead men’s flesh, and he found what seemed 
to be cat’s hairs mixed up with it. The cakes were all burnt, 
with the result that Anne obtained some relief from her fits. 

Susan Aylott deposed that about twelve years before, 
Jane Wenham went to the window of a woman who was ill 
and uttered some threatening words with the result that the 
woman died that night. On another occasion she was 
known to have fondled a child who died “ stark distracted ” 
a few days afterwards. 

Thomas Adams, jun., deposed that he once threatened 
Jane for taking a few turnips in winter, when she was 
starving and had no money to buy food. The result was 
that his sheep began to behave in a strange way, some of 
them stood on their heads and four of them died. Such, 
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then, was the character of the evidence for the prosecution 
which even the Rev. Francis Bragge thought tedious, and 
which to a modern jury would seem too ridiculous for serious 
consideration. But it is not easy for us to-day to put our- 
selves in the mental attitude of the men of those days. The 
judge, however, was evidently satisfied in his own mind that 
Jane was innocent of the charges brought against her, 
and endeavoured, as far as the law would admit, to persuade 
the jury to acquit her. But the jurymen were not to be 
persuaded, and they found her guilty “upon the charge 
of conversing with the Devil in the shape of a cat.” The 
judge therefore passed sentence of death upon her according 
to law, and then immediately reprieved her until further 
notice. But he did not allow the matter to rest there. 
He sought an interview with Queen Anne and succeeded in 
obtaining a free pardon. Although the authorities of the 
parish of Walkern had to bind themselves in sureties that 
Jane should be protected from all violence, yet it was not 
considered safe for the poor woman to return to her native 
parish. A home was found for her in the neighbourhood 
of Hertford, where she became much esteemed for her pious 
life, apparently among the Dissenters of her neighbourhood. 
Her implacable enemy, the Rev. Francis Bragge, speaking 
of her life after her trial, says that “‘the wicked old witch 
is in a sudden become a precious saint. This story put me 
upon inquiring of Mr. Gardiner whether she had ever been 
counted a Dissenter, and he declared that he never before 
heard that she used to go to any place of divine worship, 
and that he never took her to be of any religion at all; 
however, we are willing to part with her, and wish the 
fanatics much joy of their new convert.” In her old age 
she was visited by the Rev. Francis Hutchinson, Vicar of 
the Parish of St. James in Bury St. Edmunds,* who was one 
of the King’s chaplains, and whose account of the old woman 
is somewhat different from that of the Rev. Francis Bragge. 
He says: “I will take leave to add that, as I have had the 
curiosity to see the good woman herself, I have a very good 
assurance that she is a pious sober woman. ... I verily 
believe that there is no one who reads this but may think in 
their own minds that such a storm as she met might have 
fallen upon them, if it had been their misfortune to be poor 
and to have met with such accidents as she did in such a 
barbarous parish as she lived in.” 


* Francis Hutchinson (1660-1739), afterwards Bishop of Down, author of 
an Historical Hssay concerning Witchcraft, etc. (see Dictionary of National 
Biography). 
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With this pleasing account of her old age let us take leave 
of Jane Wenham, the ‘‘ Witch of Walkern,” who died at a 
good old age at Hertingfordbury on January 11, 1730, 
and received Christian burial in Hertingfordbury church. 

ard. 
* Now it may be asked why this witch trial, which in those 
days was a thing of very ordinary occurrence, should call 
forth so much public interest and prove so memorable, 
The reason is not far to seek. No sooner was Queen Anne’s 
free pardon granted than the Rev. Francis Bragge published 
a pamphlet purporting to give “a full and impartial account 
of the discovery of sorcery and witchcraft practised by Jane 
Wenham of Walkern in Hertfordshire upon the body of 
Anne Thorne, etc.” This pamphlet, which had an enormous 
circulation, running into four editions in one month, was 
soon followed by another from the same author, giving 
“an account of the witchcraft practised by Jane Wenham, 
since her condemnation, upon the body of Anne Thorne, 
etc.” The unfortunate Anne was evidently a poor epileptic, 
whose nervous and mental condition had become hopeless, 
Then there were pamphlets confuting and exposing the 
Walkern persecution, followed by yet another pamphlet 
in reply by the Rev. Francis Bragge, in which he sets forth 
“a defence of the proceedings against Jane :Wenham, 
wherein the possibility and reality of witchcraft are demon- 
strated from Scripture, and the concurrent testimonies of 
all ages.”” There were at least eight pamphlets written on 
one side or the other. The eager and widespread character 
of this controversy showed that the conscience ‘of the more 
enlightened and better educated among the people was now 
in revolt against the whole of this monstrous and frenzied 
delusion, and their anger as well as their ridicule was stirred 
up against the ignorance and superstition of the many who 
still believed in it. This was how the trial of the Witch of 
Walkern became so famous, and did so much to ripen publi¢ 
opinion for the repeal of the laws against witchcraft, in 1736. 
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THE PRIZE COURT 
A RETROSPECT 


THE recent publication of my Report on the Organization 
and Work of the Prize Court, 1914-23,* the sittings of which 
began on September 4, 1914, makes it a fitting time for a 
short and less technical retrospect. The personal charac- 
teristics of the Court, the vexation of neutrals at the con- 
demnation of their ships and cargoes, the hostile official 
attitude of the United States to the procedure and action 
of the Court, and the demand from some sections of the 
public for more wholesale condemnations, can now be 
regarded from an impartial point of view. It may therefore 
be worth while to capture and retain a few impressions 
of this particular legal scene, in which, up to March 3], 
1923, property to the value of some twenty millions was 
dealt with. The two most prominent figures in the scene 
have been removed by death, and one may properly en- 
deavour to formulate some impressions which they have left. 

The first of these figures is that of Sir Samuel Evans, 
who was judge of the Prize Court from the beginning of 
the war to his death on September 13, 1918; the other is 
his successor, Lord Sterndale, who occupied the same posi- 
tion from October 1918 until he became Master of the 
Rolls a year later, when Sir Henry Duke became President 
of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division, and 
continued the important work of the Court till its 
conclusion, so far as hearings in Court were concerned, 
early in 1923. 

Each of the first two judges in different ways personified 
changes which had occurred since the Crimean War of 
1854, the last occasion when the Prize Court functioned. 
Then it was to be found in the Hall of Doctors Commons, 
with a procedure partly medieval and partly ecclesiastical, 
with a special group of practitioners—advocates, and 
proctors, whose place of business was in the same locality. 
In 1914 it was located in the Royal Courts of Justice in 
the Strand, its procedure had been modernized, the practi- 
tioners were barristers and solicitors who practised in all 
the Courts, and it formed a statutory and integral part 
of the High Court of Justice. 

Sir Samuel Evans was an up-to-date Common lawyer, 
accustomed to deal with any kind of legal work which 
came his way, except what is known as commercial work, 

* H.M. Stationery Office, price 1s, 9d, 
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whilst Lord Sterndale was an admirable representative of 
the Commercial lawyer—a very different person from the 
advocate of Doctors Commons who was more at home 
with ecclesiastical than with mercantile law. Each of 
them, however, exemplified the capacity of adaptation of 
the English lawyer. Neither had ever, at any rate since 
their student days, read a line of international law, but as 
soon as the Court began to function the judge commenced 
a systematic study of the collected reports of prize cases, 
beginning with those arising during the Crimean War and 
working back to the judgments delivered by Lord Stowell 
from 1798 to the conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars. It is, 
however, one thing to peruse a large number of cases, 
another to apply them to new groups of facts. Sir Samuel 
Evans’s capacity for assimilating the judgments not only of 
his British predecessors but of American jurists, and his 
clear exposition of the principles contained in them, was 
a remarkable intellectual feat. Unquestionably he enjoyed 
the mental exercise to be found in the discussion of questions, 
whether of prize law or facts. Placed in a judicial position, 
which he had accepted reluctantly, and regretting the closing 
of other avenues of political and legal advancement, the 
Prize Court unexpectedly gave him an opportunity for a 
personal success which gratified, to some extent, his yet 
unsatisfied ambitions. Opinions may differ as to the value of 
some individual judgments, there can, however, be no doubt 
of the clarity of exposition and the grasp of principle to 
be found in all. Still more striking was the mastery 
shown over masses of complicated facts and varied com- 
mercial documents, not only in some leading decisions, 
but in the numerous cases which day by day came before 
the Court, but which have no permanent value as legal 
precedents. Those who were not concerned with the actual 
details of the work of the Prize Court during the Great 
War never had, and never will have, an appreciation of 
the complicated masses of facts, figures, and commercial 
documents with which the Court and practitioners—both 
barristers and solicitors—had day after day to grapple. The 
manner in which this was accomplished is a noteworthy 
feature of the work of the Prize Court in the Great War, 
differentiating it, at the same time, in what may be called 
atmosphere, from the Court in previous wars. 

A judge with so quick a mind as Sir Samuel Evans pos- 
sessed, and who so soon absorbed the character and details 
of a new work, could hardly fail from time to time to give 
an impression of impatience, but looking back over the 
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period during which he presided over the Prize Court, 
an impartial observer would find little cause to criticize 
adversely either the judicial manner of the Court or its 
impartiality between captors and claimants. Perhaps, had 
Lord Sterndale been judge of the Prize Court from the 
beginning of the war, his judicial calmness would have 
created an impression among neutrals that they were 
receiving more impartial and considerate treatment. But 
different results would not have followed, for the Court 
always based its decisions on proved facts. Yet to one 
who had the temperament and the particular legal experi- 
ence of Lord Sterndale, the position of captor and claimant 
was sometimes a little disturbing, since the captor of enemy 
property is regarded as being in the right until the contrary 
is proved, and the great scope which was given by his pre- 
decessor to the investigaton of the books and accounts of 
neutral firms went beyond the limit usual in the other 
Divisions of the High Court. 

It is indisputable, at any rate, that before either of 
these two judges a neutral obtained a more legal and 
judicial hearing than in the Prize Court of any other belli- 
gerent nation, for the British Prize Court—alone among 
those of European nations—is guided by well-established 
and recorded judicial precedents as binding on it as are the 
decisions in other Courts on the judges of those tribunals. 
A prize cause was in fact carried through in a purely legal 
manner, the result of a remarkable evolution, at the end of 
which the tribunal has emerged as a legal institution. Hada 
stranger turned into it during the hearing of one of the many 
cases in which the Crown sought the condemnation of a 
cargo on the ground that it had a German destination, or 
that the property in it had passed from a neutral to an 
enemy subject, he might have thought that he had wandered 
into the Commercial Court, for he would have listened to 
arguments on bills of lading and contracts of sale delivered 
in the same uninspiring tone as that which is characteristic 
of a case in the Commercial Court. The Prize Court became 
a Commercial Court in fact though not in name and, this 
was its most marked outward characteristic, a feature which 
will be better appreciated when it is noted that of prizes 
condemned, and exclusive of those detained, to March 31, 
1922, the net value of ships sold was in round figures 
£879,369, and of cargoes £9,747,375.* In former wars 


* Up to date, £13,640,931 1s. 1d. has been distributed to the Fleet as prize 
money. This amount is inclusive of money transferred from Overseas Prize 
Courts, 
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neutral cargoes were seldom condemned except for breach 
of blockade, which did not usually involve more than the 
consideration of questions of navigation. 

But the increase of modern commerce and its numerous 
ramifications since 1815, which alone would have produced 
a noteworthy change, combined with the result of the so. 
called doctrine of continuous voyage and the operation of 
the Reprisals Orders in Council, raised commercial questions 
in reference to hundreds of consignments of goods which 
involved issues of much mercantile intricacy and of great 
financial importance to neutrals. Thus nothing could be 
more different than the atmosphere of the Prize Court in 
and after 1914, and both at the end of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century till 1854-5. 

A succession of Law Officers of the Crown appeared 
from the commencement of the sittings in 1914. But 
the pre-eminent figure at the Bar was certainly the late 
Sir Erle Richards. His position as Professor of International 
Law at Oxford gave him a knowledge of prize law which 
no one else at the bar could equal. This alone would not 
have been sufficient to enable him to take high rank as 
an advocate in the Court, but he showed also a sur- 
prising capacity to assimilate facts and figures, and was 
always a master of his case. He was fortunate, too, in being 
a clear and agreeable speaker who, though always concilia+ 
tory, was always firm. Appearing invariably for neutral 
claimants, Erle Richards had a difficult task, which 
required both tact and firmness, and in neither quality 
was he deficient, so that in any review of the’ Prize Court 
Sir Erle Richards stands definitely forth. 

It is unusual for a succession of the Law Officers of the 
Crown to be engaged year after year in a series of cases 
similar in character, but this very sameness produced a 
contrast of forsenic methods and manners, and an emergence 
of remarkable characteristics—intellectual and personal. 

Bills of exchange and letters of credit gave no scope for 
Lord Carson’s powers of cross-examination in a Court where 
nearly all the evidence was documentary, and Lord Birken- 
head’s most vehement condemnation of the unfriendly 
action of this or that neutral did little more than cause a 
flutter of attention among the juniors behind bim. Perhaps 
for the purposes of the Court, Lord Hewart’s perfect know- 
ledge of facts and pleasant conversational style proved the 
most effective combination. 

The personal aspect of the Prize Court, noticable as it 
was, was but one feature which interested an observer 
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The conflict between belligerent policy and legal principles 
was striking, not less than the capacity of expansion which 
was shown by English prize law. The enlargement of 
the term ‘“‘ contraband,” the extension of the doctrine of 
continuous transit, so that contraband goods could be 
seized which had ultimately an enemy destination, and the 
detention of goods under the Retaliatory Order of March 11, 
1915, were belligerent measures which existing principles 
of prize law were expanded to sustain. The combination 
produced an effective, if not complete, blockade of Germany. 

The doctrine of continuous transport had never been 
accepted in the English Prize Court except in the case of 
unlawful trading, and it was not until September 1915, 
after a trial lasting for thirteen days and involving neutral 
cargoes of immense value, that the Prize Court, largely 
on the authority of American decisions, decided that if 
the doctrine was to hold at all, “it must cover not voyages 
from port to port at sea, but also transport by land until 
the real, as distinguished from the merely ostensible, des- 
tination ot the goods is reached.” The decision of Sir 
Samuel Evans in the case of 7'he Kim prevented, so far as the 
naval force of Great Britain was effective, the entry of 
contraband goods to Germany through neutral countries. 
By an irony of fate Germany enabled the Prize Court to 
assist further and effectively in a general blockade of that 
country. Blockades have always been regarded as legitimate 
belligerent action, but hitherto they had been blockades 
only of separate enemy ports, causing such ports to be 
sealed to commerce of every kind. By way of retaliation 
for the indiscriminate use of submarines by the German 
Government, the Order in Council of March 11, 1915, was 
issued, which enabled the Prize Court to order the detention 
of goods destined for Germany, or which were enemy pro- 
perty, even if the port of discharge was in neutral territory. 
The Order in Council of February 16, 1917, was more strin- 
gent than that of March 1915; a vessel to or from a port in 
any neutral country affording means of access to the enemy 
territory without calling at a port in British or allied territory 
could, until the contrary was established, be decreed to be 
carrying goods with an enemy destination or of enemy origin 
and the carrying vessel was liable to condemnation. The 
existing system of blockade as it had prevailed up to this 
time was thus, by using a remedy for illegal action by the 
enemy, enlarged, and a blockade of Germany in fact, so 
far as was possible without treating neutrals as enemy 
nations, was established with resulting decisions by the 
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Prize Court. ‘“ Difficulties with neutrals and an adherence 
to all obsolete international law based on the conditions of 
a century ago, and quite inapplicable to technical develop- 
ments of modern warfare, have alone prevented us from 
declaring an actual blockade.” * 

This was written by Lord Fisher in January 1915, and 
within three months an actual, if only a partial, blockade 
of Germany was in force, not obtained, however, by the 
direct reversal of previous principles relative to blockades, 
No one could fail to be struck with this feature, or be im- 
pressed with the thought whether, having regard to the 
predominance of belligerent action over neutral interests, 
the old and still existing theory of blockades will ever 
again prevail in its entirety, when the closing to commerce 
of one belligerent nation is of vital importance to the fate 
of another nation.f 

Yet another point emerges, which might easily be 
elaborated. A prolonged experience of a national Prize 
Court cannot fail to demonstrate the impossibility of an 
International Prize Court. The necessity for as much 
expedition as possible in the decision of cases, the practical 
work required in the custody and sale of property, the 
elaborate and essential book-keeping, are alone complete 
obstacles to an International Prize Court, apart altogether 
from the fact that neither Great Britain nor the United 
States would ever be likely, having regard to the character 
of their procedure, and to the existence of.a series of judicial 
precedents of prize law, to agree to less definite codes either 
of law or of procedure. ; 

E. 8. Roscoz 


* The World Crisis, Churchill, vol. ii, p. 156. 

{ The following passage from the judgment of Sir Samuel Evans, in the 
Leonora (British and Colonial Prize Cases, vol. iii. p. 181 (at p. 205) ), is noteworthy 
in this connection :— 

“It is, of course, true that, according to the existing rules of international 
law, there can be no blockade of neutral ports or coast lines. The Order in 
Council does not purport to declare a blockade of the ports to which it applies 
in the strict sense in which that term is used in international law. But the 
object at which it aimed as regards the enemy is similar. In saying this, I 
am not suggesting that the method adopted by the Order in Council has been 
accepted by the nations in such a way that it already forms part of the established 
law. That some change will evolve upon this subject, in view of the kinds of 
weapons now used on and under the sea, and in the air, seems certain. Mean- 
time, can it be said that what the Order in Council prescribes is in any essential 
principle different from a blockade? Is it not on the lines of a blockade by 
whatever name it may be called? It is not a blockade of enemy ports; but 
it is a stoppage or quasi-blockade at the enemy’s maritime trade through adjacent 
ports.” 
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THEORIES about the basic sources of architectural enjoy- 
ment all take for granted the psychological standpoint, 
which in these days seems the only possible ground from 
which to approach the significance of any art. 

But in architecture, as in the other arts, criticism from 
time to time passed through a stage of being largely objec- 
tive. Indeed, to some extent Ruskin, in giving a moral as 
well as an archeological twist to his criticism of building, 
gave architectural esthetics a turn in the right direction. 
In the commoner clichés of architecture as they are gener- 
ally understood there is much talk of “correctness,” of 
simplicity, of expressiveness, of truth to construction, and 
of purity—all notions that imply some outside standard 
independent of an onlooker’s enjoyment. 

As far as the ordinary cultivated person is concerned, 
we have not got to deal with a coherent system, but with 
the wrecks of ideas which still lie strewn in our speech or 
entangled in the fringes of habitual thought. They have 
generally by now been clothed in some neat, rounded phrase 
which runs so trippingly off the tongue that we do not. 
examine or challenge it until we find that, according to 
some alleged truism to which we have languidly agreed, 
we may no longer admire some favourite building. 

Here are four elements from the disintegrated mine-field 
of the old criticism, loose mines that still often add a certain 
hesitancy to the movements even of the most stately liners 
of architectural criticism : 

1. Beauty should be unadorned. Therefore a plain 
building will always be preferable to one covered with 
ornament. 

2. A building should express its construction. 

3. Architects ought to invent a wholly new style, and 
not make use of Classic, Gothic, and Oriental detail and 
general effects. 

4. The object of studying any art is to form a pure 
and exclusive taste. 

If we examine these sayings in any detail we shall find 
that they really correspond to those great truths that used 
a decade ago to move strong men to tears in the Lyceum. 
“A man’s best friend is his mother,” or “ Kind hearts are 
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more than coronets,” or “ Hell holds no fury like a woman 
scorned.” That is to say, each maxim contains a grain of 
truth, but they are too sweeping and just a little too simple 
to be true. 

Let us take the first one, which lays it down that build- 
ings are best left plain, and see if there is any meaning in 
it and, further, if anyone has ever believed it. 

Such a doctrine resolves itself obviously at once into 
an edict against conscious ornament rather than against 
accidentally picturesque effects. Can we find any outside 
motive for its adoption? It is at once clear that to people 
who are either naturalistic theorists or sentimental utili. 
tarians it is a doctrine full of charm. You cannot very well 
imitate nature in a building. Even Ruskin with his best 
dialectics fails to make the cave and mountain theory seem 
plausible. In cases where imitation is impracticable the 
next best thing has always seemed to the naturalists to be 
unobtrusiveness. The plain scrubbed table, the bare board 
floor, the ladder-back chairs, the brown canvas wall of the 
esthetic room of fifteen years ago were just as much gestures 
of submission to nature as were the wilderness gardens, the 
wild borders, the crazy pavements, and the drifts of daffodils 
under the trees. The women who wrote books about their 
Surrey or German gardens and were apt to live on salad, 
having spent the money for the butcher’s book on her 
baceous borders, confessedly worshipped nature. In declar. 
ing that their taste was for whitewash ang bare beams, they 
abased themselves afresh before their god. 

Then to liberal utilitarians the doctrine of ‘‘‘ the plainer 
the better’ came as little short of a godsend. It was not 
only cheaper to be plain, but it was actually sthetically 
meritorious. In this new heaven of cottage architecture 
there was to be no more waste of time over the carving of 

ompous columns and preposterous ornaments. Art was at 
ae proved to be on the side of economy. All this the 
optimistic sociological esthete tried to explain to Mn 
Gradgrind, Junior, who was up at the University with 
him. He tried to make him see that it was actually far 
cheaper in the end to be artistic. He often succeeded in 
proving his point, and some pleasant garden cities resulted, 
But while they extolled the beauties of simplicity and 
inveighed against the “useless ornament” of a Blenheim, 
the late Victorian or Edwardian nature worshipper, the 
Fabian or the liberal esthetes, all had the good sense and 
saving inconsistency to like Gothic cathedrals and Tudor 
plasterwork, They might preach plain whitewash, but they 
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enjoyed an architectural jolly with the best. Chartres with 
its jewelled intricacy of coloured lights and theatric gloom, 
Tours with its forests of fretwork pinnacles and its mass 
meetings of statues very properly delighted them. They, 
who could not swallow the five orders, made no bones over 
the audacities of flying buttresses or the luxurious intricacy 
of fan tracery. Moreover, if their theory that they disliked 
“useless ornament” did not make them find the richness 
of Gothic architecture ugly, neither did it make them find 
Georgian plainness beautiful. We do not say that the best 
spirits of the ’nineties would have approved of it, but the 
addition of those ridiculous terra-cotta embellishments to 
the austerities of Russell. Square were more a caricature 
than a complete misrepresentation of the spirit that con- 
demned St. Peter’s and Versailles on the score of over- 
elaboration. 

But the theory must also have had a genuine esthetic 
background. The fact is, that to ornament is essentially 
to emphasize. 

Critics living in cities built by a generation against whose 
taste they are in violent reaction will necessarily like the 
plain buildings best. Those of the generation who have a 
taste for generalities will then soon be ready with a set of 
proverbs or platitudes in which this preference bred of 
circumstance will be elevated into a general truth. “A 
building is better left plain,”’ “Speech is silver but silence 
is golden.”’ Thus is youth bewildered by an unreal contrast 
and unreal dilemma. 

It may be objected that architectural silence is really 
the absence of a building, the doctrine of the unsullied 
prairie. Let us say, then, that to banish ornament from 
building is really equivalent to demanding that the lyrics 
and set passages should be cut out of a play by Shakespear 
or the epigrams out of The Importance of Being Earnest. 
In two-thirds of his speeches a playwright is held by neces- 
sities of plot and characterization. In two-thirds of the 
stones of his building the architect is bound by necessities 
of its strength or its utility. When the playwright and the 
architect are skilful they make all the necessary structural 
part of their work contributory to the design considered as 
a work of art. But if they have the skill to do this they 
also have the skill to make use of ornament. Suppose an 
architect has a design in mind in which the repose of hori- 
zontal lines plays a considerable part. He will get some 
of his effect with the lines of his roof, but no formula about 
simplicity will prevent his getting a greatly increased hori- 
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zontal and “‘ legato ”’ effect by the use of string-course and 
cornice and a dozen other “useless”? devices. Baroque 
architects commonly aimed in their exterior work at impart. 
ing a feeling of movement and vitality to the stones of their 
churches and palaces. Many Gothic and Roccoco designer 
each in their fashion aimed mainly at effects of combined 
richness and lightness, the architects of Imperial Rome 
sought and found splendour, and those of Greece a calm 
yet lyrical beauty. None of these ideals has ever bee 
consistently pursued or attained without the lavish use of 
non-structural ornament to emphasize and make plain the 
architect’s meaning. Nor—and this is almost self-evident- 
can the almost universely felt playful impulse ever be 
satisfied in architecture under any ascetic ban of useleg 
ornament. 

No architect living in a vigorous epoch would forgo 
the use of ornament any more than he would forgo the 
use of simplicity. 


II 


Victorian asceticism peers out at us again in the widely 
held doctrine that a building ought to express its con 
struction. 

To its demolition Mr. Geoffrey Scott, the Gibbon of 
architecture, has devoted a long, amusing, and able chapter 
of his book, The Architecture of Humanism. 

It is rather a difficult theory to discredit, not only 
because it is so plausible but because there are all sorts 
of dialectical advantages to be gained by subscribing to it, 
For instance, if you will only agree that a building ought 
not to tell lies about why it stands up, you have at once 
got what every writer on every art wants, that is, some 
quality in which his art is peculiar. You can at once point 
out that architecture differs from painting because it 
essentially deals not with abstract colour and mass but 
with structural laws. You can go on to explain that in 
judging architecture this supremely essential characteristic 
cannot be overlooked. For if it is clear that each art must 
be judged by its own standards, then the canons of each 
art must be fixed by special reference to these peculiar 
qualities. a 

You have then arrived at the stage when you can lay 
down the axiom that that architecture will be best in which 
the construction is best, and in which it is most truthfully 
displayed. This the critic can illustrate, as Mr. Scott points 
out, by the beauties of the Gothic style, in which almost 
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each detail has a confessed purpose in the construction. 
The critic will then turn to the Doric style and explain 
how it, too, is beautiful in the sincerity with which it ex- 
resses its construction. But if he does thus illustrate, 

. Scott at once fastens upon him, for, as he points out, 
what is the use of an a posteriore argument except from the 
evidence of all the facts? The constructionist has really 
got to prove, not that some beautiful buildings proclaim 
their construction, but that all admired buildings do. 

But this cannot be proved, for Roman and the later 
Renaissance architects both concealed their real structure 
and satisfied, or endeavoured to satisfy, the eye with a 
complete system of sham construction. 

Nor will Mr. Geoffrey Scott allow the two accepted 
examples of constructional building. For, as he points out, 
the Doric and the Romanesque, or earliest Gothic (the 
Norman architecture of England), both provide supports 
very much in excess of what is needed, while in the elaborate 
dynamics of the later Gothic style we shall not find any- 
thing like a utilitarian solution of the real problem—that 
of enclosing a large space. On the other hand, Paddington 
Station really does show us good construction truthfully 
expressed. 

Thus confronted, the constructionist will often shift his 
ground and admit two standards of taste, constructive 
sincerity and expressive beauty, and will even in case of 
a conflict allow most weight to expressive beauty. 

“He will claim that architectural beauty, though different 
from the simple beauty of engineering, is still beauty of 
structure . . . that it does not reside in patterns of light 
and shade or even in the agreeable disposition of masses, 
but in structure, in the visible relations of forces . . . it is in 
the vivid constructive significance of columns and arches 
that their architectural beauty lies . . . these functional ele- 
ments must be vividly expressed—if necessary indeed with 
exaggeration. 

“Thus the Doric or the Romanesque massiveness while 
it was bad science was good art. The railway station would 
now appropriately fall outside the definition because, though 
truthfully and perfectly constructed, it does not vividly 
enough express what its functions are or its fitness for 
performing them. Structurally perfect, a building may yet 
be structurally unbeautiful.” 

In these words Mr. Geoffrey Scott sums up an argument 
that still inspires much modern talk about architecture 
and even some modern building. 
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But he goes on to point out that this is an argument 
which cuts us off from much Roman and most Renaissaneg 
architecture. 

The truth about the matter is, he continues, that we 
have here a false identification. Obviously a building must 
stand up, and we have agreed that the appearance of 
strength pleases the eye. But it is false to suppose it neces: 
sary for these functions to be combined. It is not an 
essential of our pleasure that the columns that we see should 
in fact bear the load. It is enough for the eye if they seem 
to bear it, and for the mind if it is borne. 

“‘The two requirements which architecture so far evi 
dently has are constructive integrity in fact, and constructive 
vividness in appearance. ... Our scientific critics have taken 
for granted that because these two requirements have 
sometimes been satisfied at the same moment, and by the 
same means, no other way of satisfying them is permissible, 
. . - No doubt when they can be satisfied at a single stroke 
it is the simplest and most straightforward way of securing 
a good intellectual design. No doubt when we realize that 
this has been done there may be a certain intellectual 
pleasure in the coincidence.” 

The Roman and Renaissance builders, however, analysed 
the components of architecture, and realized that’ many new 
combinations could be effected if in the structural part of 
our enjoyment of a building, reality and appearance were 
sometimes divided. a 

This argument, and a similar one about the difference 
between feeling and knowing facts about loads and thrusts, 
he further illustrates from the construction of the dome of 
St. Peter’s, and in a page or two triumphantly leaves ‘ The 
Mechanical Fallacy ’’ for dead. 

Our criticism of this extremely able and shrewd analysis 
would be that here, as occasionally in other parts of The 
Architecture of Humanism, Mr. Scott is a little ready with 
the executioner’s axe, and often tends to doubt whether 
a fallacy can ever reform and become respectable. We 
should ourselves be willing to give another chance to the 
now chastened theory that a building must express its 
construction. Its annihilation would leave a blank. 

For instance, he surely gives too little weight to the 
pleasure which economy of means gives in the arts. For 
a building to express a fictitious rather than its real struc 
ture means that it has been a good deal elaborated, that 
means that we have the right to expect so much the more 
from it. 
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Elaboration in an art is comparable to a load. It is 
often a delight to see it triumphantly carried. But there 
comes a point at which the observer may judge the game 
not to have been worth the candle. There is a limit which 
varies in different countries and epochs at which the spec- 
tator feels that elaboration becomes weariness. The further 
the artist can keep from this frontier while yet making his 
effects the more admirable will his creation appear. If his 
aim is grandiose such effects as masculinity and virility will 
depend upon the ratio of ornament and effect, as will the 
sense of freshness and spontaneity if his aim be elegant or 

layful. 

: an we believe that Mr. Scott, in destroying “ truth 
to construction” completely as an architectural principle, 
may be banging a door through which much fresh air and 
new life may come to architecture. A feeling that a building 
must be “‘ honest ’”’ will add boldness to architects who, in 
employing new materials, would like to use a new esthetic 
language also. For instance, at the British Empire Exhi- 
bition at Wembley in the case of each building it was a 
matter for consideration whether the actual ferro-concrete 
construction, with its look of almost cardboard attenuation, 
should be disguised or not. On the whole, Mr. Maxwell 
Ayerton compromised, leaving, for example, the true con- 
struction to thrill us with bridges of fairy-tale lightness and 
the fagade of the Stadium to impress us with a false solidity. 
Mr. Ayerton has here been led by a feeling for truth to 
construction to introduce methods which, if not new, are 
certainly unfamiliar in the hands of a serious architect. 

If, then, the dogma which we are discussing may serve 
first to encourage change and development as new materials 
are introduced, and secondly economy of xsthetic means, 
we might perhaps re-state it. 

A building must show cause why it should not express 
its construction. (The presence of some element of beauty 
which was in the special case incompatible with construc- 
tional frankness to be held as a sufficient reason.) 


lit 


It is an old idea that architects ought to invent a wholly 
new manner, and that inasmuch as they make use of the 
old formule, such as the pointed arch or the five orders, 
they are feeble plagiarists. 

It is, of course, attractive to suppose that the new age 
should invent a wholly new form of expression, but most 
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architects feel that in the case of architecture a section of 
the public, in crying out for a new style, is really crying 
out for a new language. 

To ask this is to exceed the demands of M. Jean de 
Boshere, Mr. Duncan Grant, and the Sitwells. Nevertheless, 
the notion is interesting enough to demand consideration, 
For it is, after all, possible that a new style is possible and 
desirable, in spite of the lamentable failures of the “ Art 
Nouveau ” Viennese School, which last attempted to break 
away, and produced an architectural style that reminds one 
of a crapulous story told in Esperanto. A much better new 
convention has lately established itself in modern Germany 
and still more conspicuously in Holland. It is a manner 
that has a number of fine designs to its credit, and whose 
forms, now flowing, now jagged, are based upon the pecu- 
liarities of its material, which is ferro-concrete. 

But at present, at any rate, this style is at a considerable 
disadvantage with most spectators. Its insistence on origin- 
ality of form often makes it elaborately avoid common-sense 
solutions of its problems, and has always obliged it to 
forswear all associative values. Architectural “ properties,” 
the elements of the Classic, Gothic, Egyptian, or Oriental 
styles accumulate associations very much as words do, and 
though as in the case of words these shadowy references to 
former users can be distinctly in the way, they do add 
very greatly to the richness of the effects which are produced 
in the mind of a spectator. 

If you coin a new word it is a naked thing, and takes 
to the listener nothing but its bare meaning, If you use 
a cliché you will find that overhandling has rubbed all 
meaning off it. The art in architecture, as in poetry, is to 
avoid both the one and the other. The method in architec- 
ture which is most likely to be successful would seem to be 
to take the old elements with all their associations and 
regroup them in such a way as to produce an effect new 
and sharp enough to be stimulating. 

To say this may seem to many people to betray a mind 
at once timid and jejune. But the disappointed must remind 
themselves that the analogy of poetry and architecture 
must not be pushed too far. It is legitimate to play tricks 
and try experiments in poetry to any extent. Why not? 
If the thing is a failure then tear it up. But the architect 
necessarily feels a sense of responsibility. The design is 
going to confront its maker for the rest of his life, and his 
children after that. A failure will be a calamity. 

It is just because real building is as serious as surgery 
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and invites care-free experiment as little, that all architects 
enjoy designing theatrical scenes, temporary rooms or stands 
for shows and exhibitions. In designing such things they 
can shake a loose leg; here they are freed from the trammels 
of permanence and often of utility; here they dare startle 
the spectator, waylay him with eyetraps, dazzle him with 
colour, and astound him with undreamed-of shapes. 

There is, as we have hinted, one further objection to 
the use of an entirely new architectural language. The art 
of building is closely circumscribed by utility and the pro- 
portions of the human body. A step more than nine inches 
high is tiresome, and there comes a point when a door is 
too heavy to open or too small to go through. Windows 
are generally wanted at eye level, rarely on the floor or 
above five feet from it. 

This has always been so, and all the familiar styles have 
taken these factors into consideration and have repeatedly 
and variously solved the problems in design which they 
present. To avoid all the treatments for, say, a door with 
steps leading up to it, which are already familiar, often 
lands the ferocious stickler for originality in absurdity. 
But we should not close our minds against new styles of 
building but rather enjoy them as much as we can. 

Scholars and critics generally have a little of the ascetic 
in them. It is probably for this reason, rather than because 
of any inherent connection between criticism and scholar- 
ship on the one hand and condemnation on the other, that 
the idea that, in the arts the more you know the less you 
like is so widely assumed. So general is this notion and so 
little peculiar to architecture, that we almost hesitate to 
discuss it here. Nor should we perhaps do so but that 
we have inevitably had elsewhere to express our dislike 
for certain styles or certain individual buildings, and 
should like a little to redress the balance by paying at 
any rate lip service to the doctrine that to cultivate a 
catholic, not an exclusive, taste is the object in studying 
an art. 

Though no one would in this age subscribe to the fille 
de jot doctrine of the arts, or believe that they existed only 
to give pleasure, yet most people would agree that it is 
through their ability to please that they are able to do 
their work. 

Shelley in a beautiful passage gives, in the instance of 
poetry, what he felt to be the connection between pleasure 
and the “‘ higher message ”’: 

“ Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure; all spirits 
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upon which it falls open themselves to receive the bere 
which is mingled with its delight.” 

We may perhaps assume that just as there never wag 
a perfect building, so there never was a building which 
was sincerely designed, and from esthetic not commercial 
motives, which has not some small measure of the “‘ wisdom" 
of which Shelley speaks. But if by the adoption of hard 
mechanic rules we shut ourselves away from any pleasure 
in second-rate buildings, we at the same time cut ourselves 
off from their homely wisdom. Most of us actually do this 
to an appalling extent by excluding complete styles or 
schools in the art we like. Then, good, bad, and indifferent, 
we get nothing out of any of them—Victorian poetry, Gothic 
architecture, or modern pictures, as the case may be. 

The perfection of connoisseurship would seem to us not 
to differ from that which is often attributed to the Almighty, 
Who is said to be “easy to please but hard to satisfy.” 
The good critic should be able to point out all the flaws 
in a building and yet enjoy it. A critic who cannot be 
pleased is no longer fit for his work. Especially at the early 
stages we should incline to benignity. A beginner should 
think it a small matter if the source of the delight which 
has made his spirit open itself is not such as his teachers 
consider impeccable. 

What matters it that the pursuit of beauty shdula begin; 
at what level it begins is relatively unimportant. 
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My District Commissioner had occasion to go on a cruise 
to inspect and report on the suitability of certain bays as 
ports. It was desired to choose the most convenient of 
these from which to build a motor-road to Mbale, in the 
heart of the Bukedi country. Cotton was the chief product 
of the Eastern Province, and if a road could be built from 
Mbale to one of these bays, the transport of up-country 
cotton would be greatly shortened and cheapened. There 
was also a little matter of rectification of the boundary 
between Bananaland and B.E.A. to be settled, and a question 
of extending the railway, about which the respective 
Secretariats had been in communication, and my District 
Commissioner was instructed to commune with the District 
Commissioner of Mumias on the spot. 

I had just got over a nasty “‘ go” of fever, and the Medical 
Officer recommended a change for me, so my District 
Commissioner obtained leave from the Provincial Com- 
missioner to take me with him. 

On a certain date the Protectorate armed vessel Sir 
Wiliam -MacKinnon, known for short as the Pav or the 
Willie Mac, embarked us at Chatne. Our party consisted 
of the District Commissioner, his wife, a small son, aged five, 
and myself. We hoped to get some shooting, so X brought 
a scatter gun, a ‘303 sporting rifle, and a ‘22-bore rook 
rifle. I had a scatter gun and a ‘375 Mannlicher. The 
only other Europeans on board were the Skipper and the 
Chief Engineer. In spite of her imposing name, the Willie 
Mac was a small craft and accommodation was limited. 
The Skipper and the Engineer had a cabin apiece, and there 
were two small cabins aft into which the X family packed, 
while I fitted into a cubby-hole amidships designed for a 
second engineer who was not carried. As there was no 
wardroom we all messed together on the quarter-deck, 
and as a matter of fact we men-folk all slept in camp beds 
on the quarter-deck too, as it was much cooler there. 

The District Commissioner was a delightful person, always 
merry and bright—a confirmed optimist who invariably 
replied when asked to do something, or when asked if 
something could be done, “ Righto! Every time.” He 
had served in the Malay States before coming to Bananaland, 
and had wonderful yarns of the Malays and > aks. He had 
even brought with him his old Malay cook, Dola by name, 
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who had been in his service for years, and the two used 
to chat together in Malay, a strange but musical lan 

to our unaccustomed ears. X used to declare that the 
Malays’ favourite dish was putrid fish or monkey. The 
method of preparation apparently was to fill a hollow 
bamboo with fish or monkey flesh, stop up the end of the 
bamboo and then bury it in the ground. When it had 
remained buried long enough for the fish or flesh to haye 
putrified into the consistency of porridge, the bamboo 
was then dug up and the contents consumed with gusto! 
The taste was never acquired by Europeans, or at all events 
not by X and his family, so far as I could gather, for it was 
never offered to me on any occasion when I partook of 
their hospitality. 

Mrs. X was a kind, motherly soul, not taciturn, and with 
delicious stories concerning an uncle of hers, a famous 
Admiral of the Fleet, now defunct, who did not care if it 
should snow pink in Hades, and said so, and acted so, to 
the considerable embarrassment at times of his entourage 
and of his country’s politicians. 

Augustus, the five-year-old son and heir, took after his 
great uncle. A sturdy ruffian who chattered fluently in 
Swahili and Luganda as well as English, he never seemed 
sick or sorry and was a terror to his ayah. He had been 
born in the country, and when quite a baby, then as now, 
he accompanied his parents on safari when duty took his 
father on tour round the District. The.yarn went that as 
a baby his safari cot was a chop-box, in which he slept, 
borne on the head of a porter. On one occasién his parents 
went to view the Murchison Falls, what time the caravan 
was halted and Augustus in his chop-box placed under the 
shade of a convenient tree. In due course his parents 
rejoined the safari, which resumed the march. At the next 
stopping-place, when the tents were pitched, no Augustus 
was forthcoming. Inquiries were made, and it transpired 
that the porter who had carried the chop-box up to the 
time of the halt thought he would like a lighter load when 
the march was resumed and had asked someone else to 
carry it. Someone else, needless to say, did nothing of 
the sort and Augustus remained behind. _ 

The defaulting porter, having received a taste of the 
nyampara’s (headman) kiboko (hippo-hide whip), retraced 
his steps with the incensed but otherwise unperturbed 
father. Augustus was found still peacefully sleeping where 
left and was borne in triumph and deep slumber to his 
anxious mother. 
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Augustus inherited the apt descriptive powers of his 
distinguished great-uncle. He once saw me in the rains 
disguised in “‘ gum ” boots and one of those green transparent 
oil-silk waterproofs. ‘“‘Mummy,” said he, ‘‘ what’s that 
funny green man squishing through the grass ?” 

Altogether they were a delightful trio, and one always 
knew that in their company one would never be dull. 

The Skipper of the Willie Mac was a cheerful young man 
who has served all over the world in the Mercantile Marine 
and the Royal Naval Reserve, and from the Union-Castle 
had joined the Bananaland Marine. Like most sailors he 
could spin a yarn, one of his most interesting being that 
of the salving of H.M.S. Montagu when she piled up on 
Lundy Isle. He was a beautiful step-dancer, and after 
dinner, to the tunes of the gramophone, he would evolute 
like Njinsky or a male Pavlova. Not content with this, 
he would insist on trying to sing, but as his voice was some- 
thing between that of an asthmatic toucan and a Klaxon 
horn this accomplishment was not encouraged. His pride 
in his command was colossal; everything was run under 
strictest naval discipline, and the black crew wore navy 
rig, and at times were fallen in for cutlass drill and were 
beaten to quarters to “ Repel Boarders.” The only boarders 
we ever. encountered were mosquitoes, and I regret to say 
against these the well-trained matelots proved ineffective. 

The ‘ Chief,” needless to say, was Scotch and taciturn, 
but when sufficiently lubricated disclosed a knowledge of 
‘Frisco, Hong Kong, Rio, and other ports delectable to 
hard-bitten sons of the sea, only rivalled by MacAndrew. 
I never could determine how much of his experiences were 
genuine and how much Cutcliffe Hyne. That he was a 
first-rate engineer there could be no question, for it required 
a genius to nurse the ancient and consumptive engines of 
the Willie Mac. Countless years ago the Willie Mac and 
her engines had been built in England, then taken to pieces 
and shipped off to the coast, thence carried five hundred 
miles up-country on the heads of porters and put together 
in the highest situated graving dock in the world. Little 
was now left of the original engines, and I fancy what 
remained was mostly repaired with ‘‘ Three Castle ” cigarette 
tins. 

However, we duly got under way and steamed gaily 
down Napoleon Guif; X and his family installed themselves 
in deck chairs on the quarter-deck, while, at his invitation, 
I joined the Skipper on the bridge. Off Nasu Point we 
saw through our glasses a herd of buffalo at the water’s edge, 
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It was a favourite spot of theirs, and they were often seen 
by passing steamers. We at Chatne longed to go over and 
shoot them, but that part of the mainland was in the sleeping 
sickness area and entry therein was prohibited except with 
a pass from the Provincial Commissioner, which he wag 
chary of granting. On the other side of the gulf could be 
seen the stone cairn at Lubas marking the site of Fort 
Thurston, where Macdonald and his followers had been 
murdered by Sudanese mutineers. This was also in a sleeping 
sickness area, but I had been there in a dug-out canoe on 
one occasion to inspect the cairn and to clear the under. 
growth round it. The place was in the Busoga District, 
and we kept it properly tended, one of us going from Chatne 
at stated intervals with a gang of men to clean it up. The 
tsetse fly were thick among the reeds and undergrowth 
at the water’s edge, and we covered ourselves up as much as 
possible to avoid getting bitten, the natives wearing coats 
and trousers for the occasion or else wrapping leaves round 
their bare legs. It was a well-built stone cairn with two 
brass plates inscribed with the names of those killed, and 
the circumstances. It stood in a clearing on high ground, 
with a low wall round it, a few hundred yards from the shore, 
Few traces of the old mud fort were left, but the outlines, 
mounds covered with grass, could be made out in the jungle. 

Presently I was allowed to take a “trick” at the wheel, 
relieving the Kavirondo quarter-master, while the Skipper 
perched himself on a high stool by the binnacle keeping an 
eye on my course, while he chatted to me. When we reached 
the Islands I faded into the background, the quarter-master 
took over from me and the Skipper conned the ship care- 
fully through the tricky navigation of Hannington Channel, 
the zig-zag course between the Islands and Dagusi Passage, 
for there were lots of shoals and submerged rocks to be 
avoided. 

During this period I rejoined the others aft, where 
Mrs. X worked while X and I played with Augustus and 
a dozen times prevented his falling overboard or pitching 
head foremost down the companion ladder. Then we had 
an excellent lunch served up to us by the Swahili cook ; ‘it 
was flat calm, so we were all able to do justice to it. When 
we got into the open again I returned to the bridge and took 
another trick at the wheel, handing ‘over when the time came 
to make Ogana Passage. I felt quite confident to carry 
on even then, but the Skipper was taking no commercial 
risks. Not many years ago, by reason of a quarter-master 
steering devious, the Willie Mac scraped her bottom on 8 
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submerged rock coming! through one of these passages, and 
a nasty sticky Court of Inquiry was held at the local 
Admiralty in consequence. The Skipper was cleared with- 
out a stain on his little tin sword after full investigation 
of the circumstances, but memories of the Montagu, the 
solemnity of the court, and the chaff at the club made him 
look-see that in future navigation should be as fool-proof 
as he could make it. Cold shivers ran down his back at 
the possibility of his command being piled up by a passenger ; 
he saw himself going home as a “ Returned Empty!” 

Once through the passage we steamed up the gulf for 
Berkeley Bay, and saw ahead of us a trading dhow with her 
lateen sail beating up for the same destination. We caught 
her on the post and dropped our hook as she hove over her 
stone killick, and there we lay within a quarter of a mile 
of each other; she, the oldest type of craft and rig, little 
changed from Phoenician days, and we, the product of the 
twentieth century ! 

The place we lay off was Mjanji in the Samia country. 
It consisted of a rickety wooden pier, a small tin Customs 
hut and a native village. It was the first port in posse 
that the District Commissioner had to report upon. If 
suitable, the idea was to build a motor-road thence to Mbale, 
the headquarters of the Bukedi District, to erect a stone 
pier where steamers and dhows could run alongside, “ go- 
downs”? (warehouses) to hold cotton, and offices and 
bungalows for an Assistant District Commissioner and 
Customs officials; in other words, to establish a small 
Lake station which should be the port of exit for Bukedi 
cotton, hides, and other produce. 

We all got into the gig, and, with the Skipper steering 
in the stern sheets, the crew of Baganda and Kavirondo 
baharias (sailors) pulled us ashore (rowing “‘ Navy ” stroke). 
Next to the coast Swahilis, who are born sailors, the Kavi- 
rondo tribes make the best sailormen. They are rather lazy 
and stupid, but are cheerful, with round, fat, smiling faces, 
good boatmen, and take readily to sailoring. The Baganda, 
though not by nature “wet bobs,” are very intelligent, 
smart, and good workers, and when well handled train into 
good sailors. 

We drew alongside the crazy wooden erection, not 
worthy of the name of pier, for it consisted merely of a few 
rough planks of wood fastened to piles driven into the 
shallow bottom. The Goanese Customs clerk and the native 
sub-chief and a few hangers-on awaited us on shore. When 
we had clambered out and along it, Augustus and his 
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Mamma went for a walk, the Skipper pushed off and started 
taking soundings of the water in the neighbourhood of 
the so-called pier, while the District Commissioner proceeded 
to hold a shauri (talk) with the sub-chief. The chief produced 
a native stool for X to sit on, and himself squatted down 
on the ground in front of him, his followers decorously 
assembled in rear. 

This Musoga Seigneur was not an imposing figure. He 
had the shaven poll and rather vacant features of his tribe, 
and wore an old European jacket over a dirty kanzu (white 
cotton native garment like a nightgown); however, he 
had sufficient intelligence and gift of tongue to give an 
account of his stewardship in Swahili (the lingua franca of 
this part of Africa), and he and X were soon deep in the 
intricacies of Poll-Tax Returns, crops, and cattle and their 
diseases. Meanwhile, I went off with the Customs clerk 
to his shanty to examine books and make a note of export 
and import figures. The clerk was a conscientious and 
garrulous gentleman enveloped in a caul of Hasu-no-Hana 
scent and violet brilliantine, through which he whirled a 
maze of facts and figures at me. Dazed by his mathematical 
fireworks and doped by the cloying fragrance of his presence, 
I found some difficulty in setting down on paper any figures 
that would give coherent information to my District Com- 
missioner, and by the time I had succeeded night was falling, 
and I heard hails from the shore; so, bidding the clerk 
good-night, I fled for fresh air and the bgat. 

I pitied that Goanese gentleman. He lived a dreary 
life for months on end in a mud hut with oné native boy 
to cook and look after him in this desolate spot far from 
the haunts of civilization. He had no associates; the sub- 
chief and his little village were the only human beings and 
buildings near him, the flat grass country inland was dull 
and uninteresting, and the little bay deserted save for the 
occasional visits of a dhow or a steamer which landed or 
took off cargoes for which he exacted Customs dues. From 
time to time a Safari came down from the north with loads 
for export, but rarely did a Goan or a European accompany 
them. Once a month a runner came along with the mail 
and took back his monthly report. Once a month also 
the District Commissioner or the Assistant District Com- 
missioner on tour paid him a visit, brought him pay and 
took away his surplus cash receipts. Other visitors he 
had none, except an occasional wandering Indian trader. 
Like all Goanese, he indulged in frequent attacks of malaria, 
though so far he had kept clear of blackwater, which was as 
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well, in view of the fact that the nearest doctor was sixty 
miles away as the crow flies, and more by road. He seemed 
to find the solace of his kind in cheap cigarettes and over- 

wering scent and dreams of transfer to a big station, 
or of the days when Mjanji should be a flourishing port and 
he the chief Customs clerk. In the meantime, when not 
sick with fever, he kept cheerful, was zealous over his work, 
and wrote quaint and voluminous monthly reports with 
columns of neatly ruled statistics, from which at a casual 
glance a stranger would gather that Mjanji was Avon- 
mouth. 

There are many like him scattered about the Protectorate 
in small stations and isolated spots, as well as those gathered 
in the big stations, where they are Secretariat, Judicial, 
Police, Public Works, Military and Marine clerks; and 
what the various departments which make up the body 
politic of a Protectorate in East and Central Africa would 
do without these clerical citizens of Goa is hard to imagine. 
Europeans would be less efficient and more expensive ; 
natives are not sufficiently educated or capable, and heaven 
preserve us from the regime of the Babu! 

The next morning early we weighed anchor and moved 
on to Sio Bay, which was outside the limit of our territorial 
water. Just to the north of it, the Sio River, which for 
some miles forms the boundary between the two 
Protectorates, runs into the lake. On the British East 
Africa side is a native village, and here we were to meet 
the District Commissioner from Mumias. We saw his tall 
form awaiting us on the shore as we drew in, and he con- 
ducted us up to his camp, where the two Commissioners 
settled down in camp chairs in a cool grass hut to discuss 
facts and figures. I took notes of the palaver while Augustus 
and his Mamma went to inspect the village under the escort 
of a police orderly. 

Here, on the spot, a grasp of the situation could be quickly 
obtained, to the saving of reams of dispatches between the 
two Secretariats. Long John, so-called to distinguish him 
from his brother Little John, the District Commissioner of 
Meru, was a genial giant with many years’ experience as an 
administrative official, entirely free from self-importance 
and one who knew the country and its problems thoroughly. 
Not only did we know him through the medium of official 
correspondence, but we had met personally when home on 
leave at that rendezvous of our Service, the “‘ Spotted Dog !” 
So, in an atmosphere of bonhomie and the raiment of cool 
suitability, safari shirts with rolled-up sleeves, khaki shorts 
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and puttees, with pipes going and refreshing “ John Collins” 
beside us, we clustered round a camp table, and producing 
instructions and views from our respective headquarters 
got down to business. This informal method of attacki 
a problem by the Man on the Spot would horrify the pundits 
of Downing Street without doubt; but at the end of 4 
couple of hours the two Commissioners had thrashed out 
the points at issue perfectly amicably, to their complete 
satisfaction, and were in full possession of all necessary 
information for their respective higher authorities. 

When the shauri was finished we walked round inspecting 
the shores of the bay and the environs, then we took Lo 
John off to lunch on board. When the latter had finish 
his after-lunch cigar we put him on the beach for his siesta, 
which he never missed. A man of routine was Long John, 
I spent the afternoon with the Skipper in the gig—taking 
soundings of various parts of the bay, jotting down depths 
by “‘ marks” and “‘ deeps”’ according to bearings. 

We all had tea with Long John. His camp was pitched 
on rising ground half a mile from the Lake. It consisted of 
his own long double-fly tent, large enough to hold camp 
bed and table, chair, and uniform tin, while a small bath- 
room was fixed behind and verandah in front. There was 
the hut, built of reeds and thatch, which did duty as dining 
and sitting-room, and behind were grass huts for “ boys” 
and porters. 

After tea we men-folk, armed with ghot-guns, went in 
pursuit of wood-pigeon and green-pigeon among some banana 
shambas (plantations) near by, and guinea-fowl in the jungle 
further away. We were shooting for the pot, so we downed 
our birds as and how we could. The wood-pigeon and 
guinea-fowl were tame sport—the former to be found in the 
banana trees, and the latter in the higher branches of trees 
or scurrying in the undergrowth and rising with a whirr, 
and by their size affording easy targets. The green-pigeon, 
about the size of English wood-pigeons, were very wild and 
very swift on the wing, affording excellent sport. After 
an hour and a half, sundown brought us back to camp, 
and dividing the spoil and bidding Long John farewell 
we returned to the “ Protectorate armed vessel.” 

The next morning we moved on to Port Victoria, further 
down the Kavirondo coast. There was a question of making 
this the terminus of an extension of the railway from Port 
Florence. In what exact way we were immediately con- 
cerned I am not quite clear, but it afforded a peg to hang 
@ hat on, as Long John, in whose District it was, had very 
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kindly suggested we should try and get some duck among 
the marshes near the Nzoya River, where the shooting was 
very good. 

We landed with our scatter guns, a police orderly and 
a couple of Kavirondo baharias as gun-bearers and inter- 
preters, and X also brought his -22-bore rifle. We Europeans 
were objects of interest to the local natives, who seldom 
saw our breed in their midst. The interest they took in 
Mrs. X and Augustus, who accompanied us ashore, was 
positively remarkable: they crowded round them and wanted 
to finger them, and had to be shooed off by our men, with 
whom they conversed excitedly. I gathered they were the 
first English woman and child that had been seen in this 
particular spot. They were quite friendly and gentle, but 
most inquisitive. The Kavirondo in their wild state are 
curious people. The men-folk wear no clothes of any 
description, the maidens wear a small square of beadwork 
in place of a fig-leaf, while the matrons wear in addition a 
curious short tail sticking out behind with a round knob 
at the end, which gives them a most curious appearance, 
especially as they develop portly figures, though as maidens 
they are well-built and graceful. In spite of being literally 
naked savages, they have by reputation the best morals 
of any tribe in Africa. 

It was very hot, and as the attention of the natives was 
rather embarrassing, Augustus and his Mamma returned to 
the P.A.V. while we set off in quest of wild-fowl. From 
Long John’s directions we knew roughly the locality to 
make for, and our own men got further information from 
their tribesmen who followed us. We had to cross the 
river, and when we came to the ferry, we had to make it 
understood that in the interest of sport we did not wish 
to be followed about by a mob of admirers. The Nzoya, 
in the dry season, is a muddy stream at low level, and we 
were ferried over by a couple of natives in a battered dug- 
out canoe, the natives poling bow and stern and using a 
couple of rough gnarled branches as poles. 

Arrived at the far side, we proceeded alone, followed by 
our gun-bearers, and soon came to the marshes, where we 
slipped on the “gum” boots we had brought with us. 
The lagoons in the marshes were surrounded by tall reeds, 
and we crept up close under cover of these and heard the 
quacking of wild-fowl. 

At the first lagoon we “rose” duck and Gippy geese, 
and bagged a couple of brace of the former. One brace 
was retrievable, but the other fell in the water, and, as we 
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had no dogs, the question arose as to how we were to recover 
the birds; but the problem solved itself by a couple of 
splashes, and we saw two Kavirondo mtotos (boys) swimmi 
out to the duck. They had evidently stalked us with this 
end in view; in fact, we discovered that we were being 
followed at a respectful distance by a group of boys and 
young fellows. The two in question brought our duck 
ashore to us dripping and smiling, and we promptly made 
them our game-carriers and retrievers, making it clear 
that “cents” should be their reward. 

The next lagoon we came to was devoid of adequate 
cover and we could not get within shot-gun range, but here 
X’s °22 rifle came into action and he picked off a brace of 
Gippy geese. To cut a long story short, we spent a hot 
morning creeping and splashing and crawling across the 
mud flats, among the reeds and skirting lagoons, and bagged 
six brace of assorted duck and two and a half of geese, and 
came back toa late lunch, with our tongues hanging out 
and covered with mud, leaving our black retrievers all 
smiles, their paws clutching ‘‘ baksheesh.”’ 

We up-anchored during the afternoon, and steaming 
down Sumba Channel made for the Islands, under the shelter 
of which we anchored for the night. Next morning early, 
before breakfast, we cruised round in the gig in search of 
wild-fowl. The first thing we came across was a little black 
head like a pussy cat’s swimming thirty yards off. I was 
wondering what it was when X drew a bead on it with his 
‘22 bore and hit it. ‘‘ Otter,” said he. “We pulled up and 
recovered a young lake otter with a nice pelt. Then in 
turn we got several “lily hoppers,” birds the size of 
water-hens with long red legs on which they run over the 
broad lily leaves floating on the water—shy birds which 
bobbed and scuttled away on our approach and disappeared 
among the reeds, so it was a case of long range snap-shooting, 
and our bag in consequence was not heavy. _ 

After breakfast we moved on to Kigo Island, where there 
was a wood-fuel dump, as our bunkers needed replenishing, 
No coal is available in this region of Africa, and both railway 
engines and Lake steamers consume wood logs instead of 
coal. We went ashore in the gig with our rifles in case 
we should find bush-buck or duikker, while the crew “logged.” 
We worked the island, but found no game, and on our return 
to the landing-place found the wood-pile smaller and the 
crew laboriously heaving logs into the gig and pulling boat- 
loads out to the Willie Mac. We returned on board perched 
on top of one cargo, and employed ourselves skinning the 
otter while the fuelling was being completed. 
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This was a performance which Augustus thoroughly 
enjoyed. He was eager to advise and help, and got well 
smeared with gore and mess in the process till his outraged 
Mamma took him away to clean up. 

When we had got enough wood on board, we got under 
way for Musu Point on the mainland—a promontory where 
the jungle came down almost to the water’s edge and which 
elephant and buffalo were known to frequent. We landed, 
X and I, after tea, armed with a -450 Rigby (borrowed from 
the Skipper) and a ‘375 Mannlicher-Schonaiier, and crept 
cautiously up the steep slope through the trees and under- 
growth ; but we were not to be rewarded. We came across 
spoor and droppings, and the big soup-plate indentations 
with the toe bulges of the elephant tracks made our hearts 
beat, but these and the droppings were at least a day old, 
and by now the lordly beasts were far away. The buffalo 
spoor, however, was quite fresh, and in places a distinct 
smell hung about the bushes, bringing back memories of the 
ox-sheds at the Zoo. We followed the track some way, but 
were too late and had to return to the shore before nightfall 
overtook us. The tracks were those of a small herd which 
had probably been down to the water to drink an hour or 
two before we landed. Our luck was out! 

The next morning we made Sudi Bay, the last place 
we had to report on. A native village lay close to it, and 
our arrival caused a stir; half the population, headed by 
the chief, were on the beach to greet us as we landed. The 
chief was a Muganda, possessing all the courtliness of his 
tribe. He welcomed the District Commissioner with stately 
bows and smiling and sonorous salutations, which he 
extended to the rest of us, including Augustus. He produced 
and assigned his seat of authority, a camp chair, to Mrs. X, 
while native stools were provided for the rest of us. He 
was much interested in the idea of a port and quickly 
furnished particulars as to the roads and produce of the 
District. He accompanied us in our inspection of the bay, 
showed us round the villages, made us rest on the baraza 
(verandah) of his hut and insisted on our taking refresh- 
ment, sweet biscuits and a choice of milk or tembo (native 
wine made from bananas), the latter a sweet syrup, not 
unpleasant. It is fermented and potent. 

At the conclusion of our visit he accompanied us down 
to the shore, where we found his nyampara (headman) 
awaiting us with farewell offerings of bunches of bananas, 
a couple of fowls (alive, squawking, their legs tied together), 
eggs, and milk in native vitomas (gourds). The chief was 
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much delighted when the District Commissioner invited 
him to come on board and be shown over the ship. He wag 
impressed by the engines, he thought our cabins very chic, 
and was highly tickled with the gong of the engine-room 
telegraph on the bridge. We gave him tea with lots of 
sugar in it, some iced cake, and then we turned on the gramo- 
phone. His cup of happiness seemed full! He wouldn't 
smoke, however; I fancy he thought it would not be good 
manners in Mrs. X’s presence. When the time came t 
put him on shore, I thought we should never get him into 
the gig, his thanks and bows and farewells were so profuse! 

On the final run home we had the distraction of a little 
crocodile shooting. On several rocks that we passed within 
range we saw some of the brutes basking in the sun or asleep 
with their mouths wide open. In most instances our shots 
merely caused the croc to give a lash of his tail and a snap 
of his jaws, and he jumped or slithered into the water. One 
or two, however, only gave a convulsive wriggle and lay 
still, and through our glasses we saw a dark stain appearing 
on the rock and knew that a bullet had got home. 

Back again at Chatne once more, we said farewell with 
many regrets to the Willie Mac and her cheery Skipper, 
A mass of office work had to be overtaken, and the notes 
of our tour of inspection to be welded into a full and con- 
vincing report for headquarters, and. we hoped that the 
result of the latter might lead to orders for a further similar 
voyage in due course. So far as I was concerned the trip 
had been well worth the forerunning “‘ go” of fever. 
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TOLD IN A PELE TOWER 
THE LONELY SHEILING 


Tur door of the lonely shieling that stood just above the 
Blackburn Lynn and below Blaweary Edge was quietly 
opened, and the subdued light of candles stole without 
and fenced with the black night shrouded in rain. 

Three or four figures came forth very quietly: ‘‘ Good 
een” was said in hushed voice; then the figures passed 
away into outer darkness, and the door once more folded 
in the light. 

Three figures were left within the shieling; one, evi- 
dently ‘“‘the Mistress,” was a handsome, black-haired 
woman of middle age, who showed traces of gipsy blood ; 
the second, a young girl of eighteen years with red cheeks 
and rough, chapped hands, half-dependent, half-servant ; 
the third, an ancient, unshaven shepherd smelling of tar, 
who sat. on a narrow bench by the little window decorated 
with a solitary geranium. In the centre of the small room 
stood two trestles ; on the supporting boards rested a coffin 
of yellow-deal with bright brass plates and handles which 
the flicker of the peat fire lit up intermittently. 

Within the coffin lay “the Master” of the shieling 
and the Moor Farm—his head bound round with blood- 
stained bandages which covered a ghastly wound from 
club or hammer, evidently dealt him from behind, as he 
had trudged homewards over the lone fells from Stagshaw- 
bank Fair. He had attended the Fair as a well-known 
sheepmaster and had there disposed of the “ shots” from 
his large pack. The next morning he had been discovered 
stone dead behind the dyke, his head smashed in, his 
pockets riven, his faithful collie “‘ Meg,” lamed and bruised, 
keeping guard beside him. 

She now lay beneath the coffin and still kept guard 
below Si Telfer, whose kindly voice she longed to hear 
again as she looked sorrowfully upon the peat embers. On 
the far side sat Mrs. Telfer, gazing hard-eyed upon the 
black kettle that swung from the “reckan crook” in the 
chimney, and opposite her the girl sat on a stool sobbing 
and keening gently to herself. On the table, pushed into 
agorner by the door, were horn cups and a squat bottle of 
whisky which the visitors and the old shepherd had emptied 
between them. 
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All was quiet within; without, the wind was still, but 
the rain plashed ceaselessly. On a sudden the elder woman 
rose up and commenced to pace across the narrow room 
restlessly. 

** Puir Si bides still, but I canna, for unrest is upon me, 
I failed thee, Si, my beloved, in proving a barren woman, 
Thou shouldest have had a son to track out thy murderer 
and revenge thee.’’ As she passed beside the mantlepiece, 
her eye caught the gleam of the brass binding of a dirk 
which a Scots drover had given to her husband on their 
wedding-day. She reached out a hand and took it into 
her own. ‘ Would that I had been wi’ thee, Si, my own, and 
I would either ha’ saved thee or paid the debt for thee!” 

She thrust the dirk into the band of her gown and 
paced to and fro with an increased agitation. 

Then a sudden thought seemed to strike her, for she 
stayed her steps beside Jock and reached out her hand to 
the Bible which lay on the window-shelf. “Si” had been 
a great reader of his Bible, and sometimes in doubtful 
occasions had ‘“‘ drawn lots” from it, opening it with his 
eyes shut, and then setting down his forefinger on the open 
page. She sat down and carefully copied her “Si’s” 
procedure. Opening her eyes she found her finger set on 
a text in Romans: “ Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” She stood staring at the plain text set 
before her eyes, aghast. She had desired a passage that 
would have spoken to her of stonings without the gate, 
of hewing the offender in pieces, and now she had been 
bidden to forego all thought of revenge. . 

Her agitation again increased. She resumed her pacings. 
““T’m gey an’ sure that a stranger comes to us this nicht, 
Jock. I’m thinking I hear his steppin’ afar off.” 

Jock shook his head by way of reply, but Meg was 
of her mistress’s opinion, for she growled surlily where 
she lay. 

Then a few moments later she sprang to her feet and 
advanced to the door, growling and laying her nose to 
the chink below. The growling changed into quick sharp 
barks as to her ears hurrying steps without became dis- 
tinct and a hand beat upon the panel. ‘“ Unlock, unlock 
the door,” cried a voice without. ‘‘ Good people, I am lost, 
let me in. Ill pay handsome for a night’s lodging.” Meg 
redoubled her anger, but the Mistress strode to the door, 
turned the key, and bade the stranger “‘ step inside.” 

In he came instantly—a thick squat figure with unkempt 
beard, loose mouth—tobacco stained—and a fearful eye. 
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‘** Thank God for this!”’ he cried on entry. “I thought 
I was a goner on these blasted wastes. ’Tis main good 
of ye,” he added, turning to the woman, “to give me a 
roof overhead, this dripping, sousing night. The blinkin’ 
rain,’ he continued, as he shook his coat, “‘it never did 
me no good yet, an’ never will, as far as I can see. All 
thanks to ye, Mistress, for takin’ me out of it.” 

Mrs. Telfer regarded the new-comer with an extra- 
ordinary attention. ‘“‘ Who are ye? how came ye hither ? 
and whither go ye?” she demanded. 

The stranger answered glibly as he came forward with 
an increase of assurance. “I’m a fitter by rights, but 
there’s no work on the Tyne, so I done pedlar for a bit, 
and now I’m bound for Berwick where [ve heard of a 
job, and——” 

‘““Have a care o’ the coffin, man,” here cried the old 
shepherd wrathfully, as the stranger struck a foot 
against one of the trestles. Meg at the same moment 
growled savagely and bit at the stranger’s ankles viciously. 

“Gawd!” cried the stranger, with a spasmodic leap 
backward. “A coffin! Why, I never seed it. Selp me!” 
He drew a ragged end of waste from his pocket and wiped 
his face as he eyed the coffin askance. ‘‘ No offence meant, 
Mistress,”- he added apprehensively, as he came forward 
again, avoiding the coffin. ‘‘I wouldn’t have ventured to 
disturb ye had I known, but bein’ lost on the moors tryin’ 
to make a short cut to Berwick, I saw the light i the 
windies an’ made for harbour.” 

““Why did ye no take the high road?” queried the old 
shepherd suspiciously. ‘If ye came frae Tyneside, the 
high road was your right road.” 

““My boots is hardup,”’ returned the other, glibly again ; 
“T thought they might last better on the hills.” 

The old man snorted his disapproval, without speaking, 
then cut some tobacco from his twist, and lit his black 
“cutty.” 

“Were ye at Stagshawbank Fair ?”’ asked Mrs. Telfer ; 
“your breeks are clogged wi’ clay and mire, which is rare 
on the moors and fells.”’ 

4 eg ae Fair ?”’ echoed the stranger sullenly. 
“I know nowt o’ Stagshawbank. When pedlarin’, I gang 
out about the pit villages an’ sell lace and trinkets to the 
pit wives, an’ if ye have a tongue i’ yor heid ye can aye 
coax a few shillings off them. As for me breeks, I fell 
down a burnside an’ clarted them properly.” 

“Ye called this a ‘harbour’ the noo,” Mrs. Telfer 
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spoke afresh. ‘“‘A harbour? Ay, we'll harbour ye this 
nicht. Effie will gie ye to eat and drink, then ye can lie 
by the fire till the dawn, when they come to ‘lift’ my 
man for his burying.” 

The stranger was evidently delighted. He accepted 
the offer with a rough salute and drew up to the fire, 
before which he extended a wet sleeve. 

Effie at once set forth on the table beside the door 
scones of barley, “‘ kebbuck”’ or ewes’ milk cheese, honey, 
and a glass of milk on which the wayfarer fell like a 
famished hound. In the dim light he was even able, 
unnoticed, to help himself to some whisky which was 
evidently meant for the bearers of the bier on the 
morrow. 

Then, following the shepherd’s example, he drew a 
cracked bowl from his vest pocket, filled it with tobacco, 
and puffed away in an absolute contentment. He had 
been careful to sit with his back to the coffin lest the sight 
should impair his appetite; not that he minded the corpse 
any more than a dead donkey, but you didn’t want one 
beside you when feeding. 

Then the voice of Mrs. Telfer broke the silence. ‘“‘ Jock’s 
ganning up the stairs to his bed; Effie and I will lie 
down in our box beds i’ the wall; ye can-‘lie beside 
the fire.” 

“Thank ye kindly, Mistress,” replied the intruder 
joyfully, and as soon as ever Jock had disappeared he 
laid himself down in front of the replenished peats, facing 
their comfortable warmth. i 

The storm of rain had passed; a gentle moonlight 
peeped through the cloud sails and touched the windows 
as the fire of the peats sank into ash. 

A profound silence—fathom-deep—seemed to envelope 
the cottage. : 

The stranger rejoiced in it—in the welcome ‘‘ harbour” 
he had found. He toasted his limbs before the fire and 
sank peacefully into sleep. ry. 

On a sudden start he awoke fearfully, for there seemed 
to him to be something ominous in the still room. There 
was silence about him, but silence of a strange intensity— 
watchful and hostile. 

He was certain he had heard a sound, but what sound? 

He thought he saw white arms move mysteriously m 
the box bed in the wall. Half lifting his head he peered 
earnestly in that direction, but the movement, if any, had 
stopped. 
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Yet there was a sound coming to his ears now and again 
assuredly. Was it the rain? No, that had ceased hours 
ago. Yet something was dropping. 

His eyes turned to the coffin. 

In the dimmed light he could see something dark on 
the floor below it. 

Was it not the collie they called Meg ? 

No, it was not; he could see her curled up beneath 
the centre of the coffin. She was watching him, moreover ; 
he could catch the glow of the dying peat embers in her 
eyes. 

. Why the devil didn’t she bark or growl ? 

She was strangely quiet now. 

Was it in order that he should hear the dropping sound 
the better ? 

Was it a drop he had heard? Yes, for there came to 
his ear at that moment another soft dropping sound, a 
gentle plashing, as it were. 

God! The beating of a heart seemed to fill the 
cottage and throbbed through the walls—was it his own 
or the dead man’s heart? 

Could it be the dead man’s? It couldn’t be; the 
man was as dead as mutton—and yet—there came another 
gentle dropping sound. “Twas a nightmare he had on 
him. He must make sure—one way or other. Noise- 
lessly he crawled over the floor and gazed in horror at the 
dark stain on the stone that lay beneath the coffin’s head. 
He stretched forth a finger, and as he stretched a drop 
from above fell upon it. 

Blood! It burned him to the bone. With a yell he 
was on his feet; he made a rush to the door; he dragged 
it open and stood without in the cool air, gasping for breath. 
God in heaven! another minute inside would have 
“done him in!” 

As he stood there he heard the growling of the burn 
as it now descended in spate, leaping like a pack of hounds 
from rock to rock. 

At the same moment he caught a glimpse behind him 
of a woman, white-armed, brandishing a knife, and a collie 
—white-fanged—about to leap upon him. 

“Meg kens ye,” she said, “and I ken ye, ye foul 
murderer, for I had a vision i’ the nicht-time; ay, and 
the puir corpse kenned ye, for it bled afresh at your 
presence.”’ 

Terrified, he jumped forward to cross the burn, but 
fell on the slippery opposite rocks, and before he could 
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recover, the rushing spate enveloped him, bearing him 
over the ledge into the black abyss below. 

The woman with the white arms and naked knife 
marked the body rise and sink below the white beads of 
the foaming lynn. 

She louted low to heaven; then flung the dirk into 
the bosom of the cauldron. 

“* Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” 

She repeated the words aloud. Then turning, she 
re-entered the cottage, followed by the faithful collie. 
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SQUASH RACKETS 


Ir would probably be generally admitted that the two most 
remarkable phenomena in the development of games in the 
last wg years have been the spread of Lawn Tennis and 
of Golf. 

Though the indirect descendant of other ball games, 
Lawn Tennis was not brought to the notice of the public 
until fifty years ago. Since then it has had vicissitudes, 
especially in its earlier days, but in the last ten years it has 
established itself as the most cosmopolitan of all games. 
The spread of Golf from its traditional home in Scotland, 
first to England, and then all over the world, was equally 
rapid. 

o_o if a census of games, players, and the games 
they play could be recorded, those who affect Lawn Tennis 
and Golf would be among the most numerous. 

In a lesser degree the vogue of Squash Rackets at the 
present time is significant. In the last two years it has 
been much more played than ever before: at the moment 
courts are springing up in many localities both in town and 
country, and I believe for a time they will increase in quicker 
ratio than now. For the present, the British Isles, America, 
and Canada are the only three countries where the game is 
played to a large extent. But there are courts scattered 
about all over the world. They are to be found, for instance, 
in places so wide apart as the Argentine, Australia, India, 
South Africa, Egypt, and the Sudan, and many outlying 
stations of the British Empire. On the continent of Europe 
they are few and far between. More than one was built 
in France during the war, and the game was introduced 
at Salonika. I have the dimensions of a court built some 
years agoin Morocco. That the game will become as popular 
or as widely played as Lawn Tennis is not likely. First, the 
building of a court must cost a certain sum of money: 
secondly, it is difficult to provide any large amount of accom- 
modation to watch matches, and thirdly, except perhaps to 
the expert on certain occasions, squash is not a very inter- 
esting spectacle. But as a game its value is undeniable. 
No adept would claim for it the grandeur of its great proto- 
type, Rackets, but it gives hard and good exercise in a short 
time, and it is most amusing to play. Also, though it is 
comparatively an easy game to learn, it is capable of a very 
high degree of skill and judgment, as anyone who has seen 
the play of the champion, C. Read, must admit. 
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Then, again, it has two other merits: First, except for 
the court, the game is a comparatively cheap one, and, 
secondly, the court can be artificially lighted with perfeot 
success. The problem of lighting Tennis, Lawn Tennis, and 
Racket courts for night play presents many difficulties 
because of the large space to be treated. The much smaller 
area of the Squash court makes the matter easy. 

The conditions of evening play, such, for instance, as 
are seen at the Cavendish Club, which is one of the most 
recently built courts in London, are above reproach. There 
is plenty of light, and yet not too much glare. Thus the 
game is an ideal one for the winter months for a business 
man. He can get away from his office and get a splendid 
“sweat ’’ between tea and dinner—from half to three- 
quarters of an hour will give him all the exercise he needs, 

The merits of Squash in this way are beginning to be 
fully realized. Not only in many clubs, but in institutions of 
various kinds, courts are in contemplation. In the centre 
of London, four clubs—the Bath, who were the chief pioneers 
of Metropolitan Squash, the R.A.C., the R.A.F., and the 
Cavendish Club—have courts. So have three of the great 
games clubs, the M.C.C., Prince’s and Queen’s. I am sure 
that before long members of others will follow suit, and not 
only in London, but in other big towns. In modern days, 
of course, a court can be constructed at the top of a building, 
which often simplifies matters. 

Again, a Squash court is a most valuable adjunct to a 
country house, especially in the wintei” months, and on 
wet days. Many have been built, and many more will be. 
Golf clubhouses, too, find them useful, and it is not impossible 
at all that the time will come when we shall find municipal 
and public courts. 

It may be interesting to look for a moment at the earlier 
history of the game. Its origin undoubtedly was directly 
due to Rackets, but when the first court was built, or the 
first game played, it would be impossible to say. However, 
with little doubt the game owes most to Harrow School, 
where it was played well over sixty years ago. Harrow was 
for many years the chief home of Squash, as it was also the 
greatest of Rackets schools. Up to the end of last century 
the game was largely confined to schools, both public and 
preparatory. Then it began to become more generally 
played, but the movement was not very marked until 
shortly before the war, and it is only in the last two years 
that Squash has attained a position of real importance 
among ball games. The inauguration of an_inter-club 
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competition, for which the Bath Club most generously gave 
a cup, and of an Amateur Championship helped matters 
along. So did an invitation from America to send over a 
British team, which, as I write, is on the eve of departure. 

The standardization of a court was first attempted by 
the Tennis and Rackets Association in 1910, and has 
recently been revised. The dimensions are now as follows: 


Length, 32 ft., breadth 21 ft., height 15 ft. 

Height of board, 19 inches. 

Height of service line, 6 ft. 

Line on floor, 14 ft. from back. 

Service box, 5 ft. 3 ins. 

Height of back wall, 7 ft. 

Front wall to be composition. 

Side walls and back wall either wood or composition. 

Floor, whitewood for covered courts (open courts, 
cement). 

All walls to be coloured white. 

All lines to be coloured red. 


It has often been advanced that all standardization at 
Squash is a mistake ; that owners should build their courts 
to their own predilection, and use the ball they like best. 
That they should also, if they wish, complicate their games 
by hazards or increase the pace of them by doing away with 
the back wall—and there is much to be said for this view. 
A standard court cannot be built unless a certain space is 
available, and an owner may have an already existing wall 
which he wishes to use, or an already existing building 
which he wishes to convert into a Squash court. 

A good court can be built without adhering slavishly 
to the prescribed dimensions; but if we are to have cham- 
pionships and other competitions, it is certainly desirable 
that public and most club courts should in future be built 
to the standard sizes. 

To find a suitable standard ball is a very thorny problem. 
It has been attempted during the last year, and the results 
have been hotly debated by expert players and spectators. 
The ball used in the Amateur Championship was far from 
giving full satisfaction. 

The question as to the price of a court is frequently 
asked. At the present time it is, I believe, possible to 
build a properly equipped court for about £300, and if two 
or three are being built side by side even less than this 
figure per court. 

E. B. Nort 
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WHEREAS the political significance and status of Poland 
as a new factor in post-war European conditions has been 
and still is subject to numerous controversial commentaries 
in various English publications, which commentaries are 
often based on superficial and even misleading information, 
no sufficient care is being taken, unfortunately, to ascertain 
and show all the different economic causes and essential 
elements which form the basis of Poland’s present state 
and possibilities of future development. Her political, 
commercial, and financial policy is freely discussed and 
criticized in the light of English methods, traditions, and 
interests, without adequate reasons being given to explain the 
various phenomena in Polish national life which are puzzling 
and sometimes uncongenial to various writers. It is not 
the object of this article to enter into a controversy with 
them as to their respective points of view, but the writer 
will endeavour to give such information about Poland as 
would enable the general reader to judge for himself the 
character and aims of Poland as a new economic entity. 

In the first place it must be stated that no other country 
in Europe had to face problems and difficulties of such 
great magnitude as Poland did upon her restoration at the 
close of the late war. Terribly ravaged by the merciless 
German occupation which stripped her of her total liquid 
assets, substituting for it the worthless papér mark, and 
with her industrial plant crippled by requisitions, Poland 
was brought face to face, after the additional burden of 
war against the Bolsheviks, with a colossal task of creating, 
organizing, and co-ordinating the various administrative 
methods inherited from the partitioning Powers. Her 
position was rendered the more difficult as she had no liquid 
capital to organize her government and to start her industries; 
her population was starving, industries were at a standstill, 
economic supplies were very seriously depleted, and there 
was no adequate army to protect her frontiers. 

Her victory over the Bolsheviks in 1920 impoverished still 
more her exchequer, and seeing that no sufficient taxation 
could be introduced prior to that war owing to the lack of 
time, her financial stability was jeopardized from the very 
beginning and normal development postponed. Moreover, 
the presence at this stage of Russian, Austrian, and German 
currencies, the elimination of which was one of the first steps 
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towards bringing about the economic unity, created additional 
obstacles in the path of Poland’s regeneration. 

Yet, after four years of unparalleled effort, a consider- 
able improvement and consolidation has been achieved in 
every walk of Polish life. The Polish eastern frontier has 
been finally recognized by the Western Powers under a 
Declaration of the Council of Ambassadors, which finally 
established Poland as a clearly defined state with a popula- 
tion upwards of 27 millions and a territory larger than that 
of the United Kingdom and Ireland. Thanks to the plebiscite 
of 1920, sanctioned by the decision of the Council of Ambas- 
sadors, Poland acquired a considerable portion of Upper 
Silesia which, with her great coal and zinc deposits and 
highly developed industries, elevates her, economically speak- 
ing, to a place among the leading European Powers. Under 
Arts. 100-108 of the Versailles Treaty, Poland acquired the 
right to use the port of Danzig, but unfortunately the subse- 
quent Paris Convention of 1920 limited that right toa certain 
extent in departing to a degree from the spirit of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Finally, the minor question of Javorzyna village 
on the Polish-Chechoslovak frontier has been referred to the 
League of Nations. In the circumstances, there are 
no outstanding matters concerning the legality of Polish 
rights which might be the subject of future diplomatic 
controversy. The Polish Government has shown, in all 
its dealings with these delicate affairs, a thoroughgoing 
spirit of conciliation and patience, even in such highly 
provoking controversies as arose recently over the Polish 
rights in Danzig. The Government not only endeavoured 
to settle all these different questions by all the peaceful 
means in its power, but studiously utilized for this purpose 
the good offices of the League of Nations. 

At this juncture it must be emphasized that the spirit 
of aggression is alien to the Polish race. What certain 
casual observers call the aggressive ambitions of a militant 
Poland towards her neighbours is simply a question of 
Poland’s necessity for self-defence and security, which, prac- 
tically from the very beginning of her restoration, wasmenaced 
by Bolsheviks. Her past history indicates that she carried on 
only defensive wars for the protection of her frontiers, which, 
especially in the east, have no natural strategic defences. 
Having defeated the Bolsheviks in 1922, and concluded with 
Russia a peace treaty in Riga, all her present endeavours 
in this direction are aiming at the faithful observation of the 
obligations mutually agreed to. The inclusion of Vilna and 
its district, which gave rise at a time to so much discussion, 
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has been necessitated only on account of its racial, historical, 
and religious dependence upon Poland. Its acquisition ag 
much as that of Upper Silesia has been duly sanctioned by 
the Council of Ambassadors, and now both these provinces 
form an integral part of the Polish state. 

Questions of the so-called “ minorities’ have been fully 
and adequately provided for under the liberal Polish 
Constitution. The spirit of toleration has always been 
typical of the Polish race, and foreign nationals who find 
themselves now under the Polish rule have all their rights 
fully guaranteed by the Constitution of March 17, 1920, 
There is undoubtedly a certain amount of animosity just 
now towards Poland among various alien groups of the 
population, owing to the sharp divisions which were pur 
posely fomented by the late partitioning Powers; but 
certainly from the legal and practical point of view the 
said minorities have nothing to complain of under the 
present covering statutes. In fact, all the present racial 
differences are wearing themselves out and the country 
settles down in order to face the serious economic realities 
which confront her inhabitants. 

This brings me to the question of Poland’s financial 
state, economic resources, and present material progress, 
As stated before, Poland has been hampered from the 
very start by the lack of funds wherewith to organize her 
government, and put her industries into working order, 
The various financial measures, which were adopted in the 
beginning to provide means necessary to operate the growing 
State machinery, have proved inadequate in ‘the long run 
to cope with the tasks of a new State, whose ambition it was 
to create administrative and legal machinery in four years 
which took other Western nations centuries of patient 
work to construct. In introducing the long-denied modern 
and up-to-date administrative methods, the country was 
compelled to resort to heavy expenditure in order to build 
schools and universities, to introduce compulsory education, 
to establish hospitals and wards, to protect labour, and 
to pay pensions to her war invalids. 

The Polish Army, whose aggressive character and large 
cost has been freely proclaimed abroad, is no larger than 
that of any other army in Europe in proportion to her 
population in the present troubled state of international 
affairs. Its object is simply to protect Poland’s inde 
pendence—an object no more immoral than that of policing 
the seas by the British Fleet. in order to protect the British 
Empire overseas trade. This army, it.is true, forms a huge 
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item in the country’s expenditure, but taught by her expe- 
rience of the past, Poland can ill afford to dispense with it 
at the present time. 

All these various undertakings required, naturally, great 
supplies of cash; and although the economic position is 
very strong, Poland was compelled, owing to the difficulties 
enumerated above, to resort to the printing of paper money. 
In spite of the great financial sacrifices, in the shape of 
new taxes, which the Polish Government imposes upon 
the population owing to the depreciation of the Polish 
mark, the printing presses could not be dispensed with. 
Nevertheless, the Government decided to use the most 
effective means in order to master the situation so 
created, which is indeed unusual in view of the really 
brilliant economic state of the country. Undoubtedly, the 
mission of English financial experts under Commander 
Hilton Young, which on October 5th proceeded to Poland, 
will render to the Polish Government most valuable services 
with regard to the Polish financial situation, and will at 
the same time be able to confirm the foregoing statement 
with regard to the country’s excellent economic position. 
The taxation system is now complete, and the Government 
is at present carrying through a programme of stringent 
economy in all its departments, including the army. The 
financial measures already voted include the recently added 
property tax, which will provide the country with additional 
means wherewith to put her house in order. It is estimated 
that the revenue from the last-mentioned tax will cover 
at least 25 per cent. of the present paper-money circulation. 
It is further conjectured that about one milliard gold francs 
will be collected in three years from this tax. 

The ultimate plan, however, is to introduce a gold 
currency called “ Zloty,” which will be equal to one gold franc 
at par as soon as the stabilization of the Budget is arrived 
at. As said before, the realization of this stabilization is 
already within the country’s reach, and is additionally secured 
owing to the favourable trade balance. Figures available 
for the first nine months of last year show that exports 
exceeded imports by £3,600,000—in February the position 
having indicated that the exports exceeded the imports 
by £400,000, or 25 per cent., and in March by £1,800,000, 
or 30 per cent., etc. This contingency marks undoubtedly 
a healthy turning-point in Poland’s national economy, 
and emphasizes the distinctly sound state of her wealth 
and resources. The chaotic position in which Germany 
now finds herself may have a temporary unfavourable 
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influence upon Polish trade in general, nevertheless the 
longed-for emancipation from a dependence upon the 
German market has already taken place, which is bound 
to react favourably on the Polish mark. 

Apart from the general improvement in the country’s 
financial position, the revival of Polish trade and industries 
is also remarkable. Although a large importer of food- 
stuffs until a short while ago, Poland is now self-sufficient 
for all intents and purposes. It is estimated that this year’s 
crop of wheat will produce 1,400,000 tons ; of rye, 5,500,000 
tons; of barley, 1,400,000 tons; and of oats, 2,750,000 tons, 
This is considered ample for home consumption, and a 
large surplus will be available for export. Other estimated 
export items include 2,400 wagon-loads of eggs, 2 million 
head of geese and poultry, and one million head of pigs, 
Polish timber is a product which is also finding a ready 
market abroad, and its production rose rapidly from 102,200 
tons in 1920 to 1,320,000 tons in 1922. It is capable 
of still larger expansion as the afforested area covers 
roughly 22 million acres, or about one-fourth of the whole 
Polish territory. The coal deposits are the second largest 
in Europe, with an estimated capacity of 208 milliard 
tons, and last year’s coal production amounted to some 
34 million tons, and the present output equals 85 per cent, 
pre-war. The Galician oil deposits are again estimated 
at about 200 milliard metric tons, and in 1922 they produced 
about 860,000 tons, out of which 354,000 tons of refined 
oil were exported. The production of rock-salt doubled 
last year, and amounted to 300,000 tons, and of potassium 
sulphate, 45,000 tons. The iron-ore production, although 
comparatively poor as far as quality goes, reached 310,000 
tons in the former Congress Poland and 75,000 tons in 
Upper Silesia. This industry suffered greatly on account 
of the war and is still dependent upon raw materials and 
coke from abroad. The production of pig-iron also declined 
considerably, and amounted to 79,000 tons only in 1922 
as compared with 418,000 tons in 1913. Cast-iron and steel 
are also much under pre-war figures and show a decline 
of 70 per cent. with 179,300 tons, and 68 per cent. for rolled 
products with 148,200 tons. This deficiency, however, is 
largely compensated by the highly developed production 
of Upper Silesian furnaces. In the latter district, the pro- 
duction of pig-iron amounted in 1922 to 388,000 tons, of 
cast-iron and steel to 774,000 tons, and of rolled products 
to 646,000 tons. Moreover, Upper Silesia possesses one 
of the most important zinc and lead mines in Europe, and 
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this produced last year 216,000 tons of the former and 14,500 
tons of the latter. In the same period Congress Poland 
produced 65,000 tons of zinc and lead ore. The production 
of pure zinc amounted to 82,000 tons and is 50 per cent. 
below pre-war output. 

The textile industry is Poland’s strongest and best 
equipped industry. It employs now about 130,000 workmen 
or 20 per cent. below pre-war number, and operates 
(January 1, 1923) 3,071,628 spindles and 57,089 looms. It 
produces nearly every kind of cloth and fabric, including lace. 
The production of woollen goods amounts now to 43 million 
yards, and of cotton goods to 430 million yards per annum. 
For raw materials it is chiefly dependent upon this country 
and America, and consumes annually 24,000 tons of wool 
and 70,000 tons of cotton. 

Sugar is now one of Poland’s chief export items. During 
the crop year 1922-3, 270,000 tons of sugar were produced, 
which is 50 per cent. below pre-war output. Production 
of potato spirit yielded in the same period 24 million gallons, 
or 50 per cent. below pre-war figure, and of potato-starch 
about 59,000 tons. 

The above-enumerated are Poland’s principal export 
items. Imports include foodstuffs, 14 per cent.; raw materials, 
as cotton, wool, and coke, 48 per cent.; partly manufactured 
goods, 3 per cent.; and finished goods, 35 per cent. As can 
be seen, raw materials form the main import item, which 
is a true indicator of the country’s revival. Other imported 
goods comprised metal goods, hides and leather, artificial 
fertilizers, machinery, chemicals, etc. As regards exports, 
the proportion is as follows: live stock, 1 per cent. ; raw 
materials, 21 per cent.; foodstuffs, 14 per cent.; partly manu- 
factured goods, 16 per cent.; and finished products, 48 per 
cent. The percentage of finished goods exported shows 
a healthy state of the country’s trade development, 

Poland’s total foreign debt amounted, on December 31, 
1922, to £63,000,000, or £2 6s. 8d. per head of the population. 
Internal debt stands at £1,000,000 or roughly 9d. per head 
of the population. In October last Poland’s currency issue 
totalled about 9,000,000,000,000 Polish marks. 

Unemployment was at its highest in 1919, in June, with 
343,000 unemployed. At present the number of unemployed 
is fairly stable, and varies from 75,000 to 80,000. 

As regards Polish commercial policy, it would be worth 
while to say that the British Commercial Secretary in 
Warsaw, Mr. R. E. Kimens, drew attention a short time 
ago, in a report published by the Board of Trade Journal, 
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to the inadequacy with which the British trading communit 
is tackling the problem of tightening the Anglo-Poli 
commercial relations. He pointed out that, in spite of 
the great revival which is taking place in all Polish industries, 
and the large quantities of raw materials and goods being 
available for export, showing corresponding capacity to 
consume many types of British goods, the British business 
world is not showing the necessary vigour and spirit of 
enterprise in securing its hold on the Polish markets, 
This is undoubtedly due to the highly conservative character 
of British trading methods, which, although most satis. 
factory under normal conditions, are insufficient in the 
present state of competition with other nations, notably 
Germany. What is principally lacking is the willingness 
to study and adapt themselves to local conditions, to 
establish branches, banks, and warehouses in Poland on 
a large scale, which gives a better chance of realizing good 
spot prices. However, with the final stabilization of the 
Polish Budget, which is expected next year, and the corre 
sponding normalizing of the Polish currency, the establish- 
ment of permanent and extensive trade relations between 
the two countries will not be postponed for long. . 
Moreover, it should be borne in mind that Poland, with 
her 500-mile long eastern frontier bordering upon Russia 
forms a natural jumping-off point for the future trade with 
that country, affording both excellent business organiza 
tions as well as extensive means of communications with 
her. As to Poland’s future, we may safely quote the 
opinion of Mr. Francois de St. Phalle, Vicé-President of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia, who, 
having recently visited Poland, said: “I feel that Poland, 
in coming years, is certain to become one of the richest 
and one of the most influential nations of Continental 
Europe. Poland occupies a strategic position in business 
between East and West, and is an essential part of the new 
European edifice.” Poland, it is true, is not yet out of her 
difficulties, but the reassuring fact, however, is that in spite 
of the tremendously difficult situation in which Poland found 
herself on her restoration, the unfavourable trade balance 
has been wiped out, the final stabilization of currency is 
within sight, and the country has at last a strong and stable 
National Conservative Government imbued with the real 
intention of putting Poland’s house in order, of carrying 
through a definite financial and commercial trade policy, 
based on Free Trade principles, and of living peacefully with 
all its neighbours. 
ETIENNE DE KLECZKOWSEI 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


REUNION WITH ROME 
To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review 


§rr,—As the hart pants for cooling streams, as the moth desires the star, 
so does a section of the Anglican Church yearn for reunion with the Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1895 a Ritualist deputation visited Rome in the 
hope of coming to an arrangement with the Holy See. They entreated 
the Curia to recognize the validity of Anglican Orders, but received from 
it a very severe rebuff in the shape of a Bull couched in peremptory and 
somewhat mannerless Latin. After a repulse of this kind it might be 
thought that any subsequent overtures would come with better grace 
from the Roman side, and accompanied by.a withdrawal of the offensive 
Papal Bull; but we now learn that secret conferences between Roman 
and Anglican churchmen have been going on with the same objects in 
view, and this time under archiepiscopal patronage. The same moths 
have been fluttering round the same old candle, intent on singeing the 
nation’s wings as well as their own. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
appears to be under the impression that the Holy See has accorded official 
sanction to the “‘ conversations ” in the same sense that he has accorded 
it. This always seemed unlikely, and we are now assured that the Vatican 
has disavowed all responsibility for them. In other words, the English 
Church has apparently been put in a false position and has laid herself 
open to a second and still more humiliating rebuff. 

Nothing will come of this voluntary self-abasement, because no self- 
respecting English Protestant has the slightest intention of making his 
submission to an Italian priest; and Roman Catholic journals unite in 
dgelaring that their Church will be content with nothing less. Nor 

we forget the outrageous conduct of that Church during the lust two 
decades, her anti-British bias and action, her continual mischief-making 
in public and private life. Nevertheless, we are now informed that at 
the close of this year the Pope may renew the invitation issued by Pius IX 
in 1868, and ask the Eastern and Protestant Churches to ‘return to 
Catholic unity.” 


“* Will you walk into my parlour ?’ said the spider to the fly.” 


The Anglo-Catholic fly may possibly accept the kind invitation, but 
the answer of the Protestant insects will doubtless be in the negative. If 
our Anglican hierarchy palters with the question it will simply split the 
Establishment in pieces, widen the breach between it and the Free 
Churches, and seriously damage religion in general. The late Father 
Tyrrell, who spoke from inside knowledge, was under no illusions con- 
cerning the Roman Curia and its ways. It is bound, he said, by the laws 
of its being to show itself exclusive and intolerant. The tendency to 
reunion among the Churches is but “‘ a symptom of weariness and decay,”’ 
and “dissension will ever be the law of the religious world.” In his 
Christianity at the Cross-Roads, p. 219, he pictures Catholicism as a bird 
that is no longer free on the wing, but lies “ crushed and crumpled in the 
gtip of the hawk.” 

The hawk shows no sign of relaxing its grip, and Rome’s recognition 
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of Anglican Orders is as far off as ever: the Holy See still regards oy 
Bishops and Archbishops as mere lay heretics posing as duly ordained 
ecclesiastics. The following lines are an attempt to forecast the probably 
issue of the future Malines conferences—if they ever take place. 


A dove of reunion from Yorks 
Begged Orders of Vatican hawks : 
They parted in love, 
The hawks and the dove— 
There was no other fruit of their talks. 


Yours faithfully, 
Huaeu E. M. Sturrieip 


A PROTEST FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


[An American correspondent, in sending a first subscrip- 
tion to the National Review, makes comments of which 
it might be worth the while of our esteemed contem- 
porary, the Spectator, to take note, as it is not only in 
the other Hemisphere that the Francophobia developed 
of late years in that respected organ (whichis nowadays 
prepared to take everything from Germany on trust, and 
to distrust everything from France) has caused astonish- 
ment, bewilderment, and indignation.—EpITor, N.R.] 


I feel very strongly the need of close friendship and cp-operation between 
England, France, and the United States, not only for sentimental reasons but 
as the only means of preserving the peace of the world. I am an American 
and I realize that the present policy of the British Government towards France 
is alienating the sympathy formerly felt towards England by nearly all the 
intellectual people of the United States, and that the enemies of Great Britain, 
the Irish and the German Americans, are taking advantage of this feeling to 
try to rouse still greater antagonism. The impression created by the articles 
in such magazines as the Spectator is that the British people are lacking im 
generosity, gratitude, humanity, a sense of justice, and a reverence for their 
dead, but believing that such papers misrepresent the true opinions of the 
nation, I am subscribing to the National Review, principally in order to lend 
it to my friends and refute these slanders against a race whose conduct in the 
war must rouse the most intense respect and gratitude in all American hearts 
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INTERNATIONALIZED QUACKERY 


[THE irritation caused among serious Americans by the 
pretensions of the League of Nations may be inferred 
from this article in the Wall Street Journal of New York— 
an organ that is noted for the sanity and courage of its 
outlook. ] 


In addition to holding the Regius professorship of Greek at Oxford and 
degrees from all manner of learned institutions, George Gilbert Murray specializes 
in the League of Nations. He is an excellent example of a certain form of 
ignorance only too prevalent among college professors. This may be described 
as the inability to scrap a cherished theory when it does not fit the facts. It 
is not surprising that Professor Murray has nothing but condemnation for the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Unquestionably that action made the League of 
Nations look silly. Its nostrums had failed the first time they were tried on 
a specific case. 

Unless Professor Murray is misquoted by the New Republic, he says: 


“In those four years the League has grappled with the great scourges 
that devastate mankind, has repatriated hundreds of thousands of war 
prisoners, stopped epidemics, saved refugees, fed famine-stricken multitudes 
and checked the traffic in white slaves.” 


Would not all those things have been done if the League had never existed ? 
Who fed “‘ the famine-stricken multitudes” in Russia ? Was it not the com- 
passion of the people of America, a country which refused to have anything 
to do with the League of Nations ? Would any country in the world have 
gone on feeding and housing prisoners after a war was over? Did they need 
the League of Nations in the work of repatriation ? What epidemics did the 
League stop, and was it formed to stop epidemics, anyway ? Here again some 
“stopping was done, in Russia and the Balkans, if the alleviation provided 
by American benevolence is to be classified that way. 

All that Professor Murray claims for his League is what people would naturally 
bring about by themselves, as all history shows. This is what these muddlers 
who cannot leave decent humanity alone can never get through their heads. 
The man who has gone through a common school education, learned responsibility 
from his daily employment and love from his wife and babies, does not need 
Professor Murray and his League of Nations to put charity into his heart. He 
is normally on the side of good government and sanitation, and of all the other 
things which existed before quackery was internationalized. 

There is not a single problem, and certainly not a financial problem, which 
has not been tangled by the efforts of the League. What applies to all paternal- 
istic government applies in this international sense. If every articulate person 
in the world were concerned about improving his neighbours, according to his 
own lights and the standards of his clique, the result would only be to make 
the world miserable. But if everybody in the world, for a period of only six 
months, devoted his efforts strictly to making himself a better man, to analysing 
his own motives and the performance of his own contracts, the result would 
be the solution of every governmental problem in the world. The only possible 
product of the League formula is muddle where it is not oppression. 

There is a retort to this, of a sort which might appeal to League advocates. 
They can point to the fact that seedtime and harvest, sunshine and showers 
have, upon the whole, blessed mankind, thanks to the patronage of the League. 
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“SAVIOUR OF ENGLAND” NOW ON PAY-ROLL OF 
W. R. HEARST 


HAS BRITAIN’S “WAR PREMIER” BEEN CONTAMINATED BY 
GOLD OF THE PRINCE OF YELLOW JOURNALISM ? 


[THE humiliation brought on Great Britain and the British 
Empire by the shameless association of one of our ex 
Prime Ministers with the notorious and infamous Hearst 
Press may be gathered from the subjoined comments of 
a Canadian journal forwarded to us by a correspondent,] 


On the pay-roll of William Randolph Hearst, the black sheep of United 
States journalism, are over 38,000 persons—including Right Hon. David 
Lloyd George. Of such a strange alliance Oswald Garrison Villard has this 
to say in his recent book Some Newspapers and Newspapermen: 


“An amazing, and in this case, amusing instance of Hearst’s striking 
hands with one who formerly fought him is afforded by the fact that no 
less a person than David Lloyd George has become Hearst’s most distin. 
guished contributor to his dailies. What a reflection this is upon both 
of these distinguished humbuggers of the public! This is the same 
Lloyd George who had the Hearst representatives expelled from England 
during the war for what was called their persistent pro-Germanism, 
lying and misrepresentation—offences deemed to be so serious that the mer 
possession of a copy of a Hearst paper was made a prison offence in Canada 
during the hostilities. It is, of course, true that Lloyd George sold his 
articles to the United Feature Syndicate, and gave it the right to dispose of 
them in the United States, and that the Syndicate sold them to Hearst; 
but the spectacle is there for gods and men—Lloyd George writes for Hearst, 
As for Hearst, he doubtless reads with entirely cynical amusement the 
advertisements in which he sets forth the virtues of his distinguished 
ex-Ministerial contributor whom he for years abused so roundly, and 
recalls the breakfast in London given to him by David Lloyd George at 
which the hatchet was apparently buried. What would you? The war 
over; business is business. ‘L. G.’ openly declares he needs the money 
—and Hearst needs features to advertise. So the ‘Saviour of England’ 
lends his prestige to whitewashing Hearst, and makes it easier for members 
of the Union League or the University Club to forget just what it was 
that Hearst did and said that they did not like during the war. The 
more men bow down before the flattery of Hearst’s offers of publicity, 
the lure of his money, the temptation of his power, the stronger Hearst 
is, and the muddier the public thinking about him becomes. At least 
one or two of his nine lives he owes to this readiness of public personags 
to avail themselves of his money or his columns.” 


If, however, money be the incentive which induces even a former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain to work for the Yellow Press of the U.S.A., Mr 
Hearst has plenty of it. His net profit is estimated at $12,000,000 a year. 
His daily papers have a combined circulation of over three million copies, with 
half a million more on Sundays. Of his magazines almost an equal number 
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are sold each month. And in addition he is in control of the King Feature 
Service, which supplies Hearst humour to some two thousand newspapers 
in the United States and a number in Canada, such as the J'oronto Daily Star 
and the Atholstan Press of Montreal. With their combined circulation of 
26,277,227 copies daily, all theso two thousand newspapers are contributing 
their share to the ascendancy of Hearst in the journalism of this continent. 

Yet, with all the numerical strength of his own and his allied papers, it 
is remarkable how little W. R. Hearst has been able to accomplish, beyond 
merely making money. Not all the Hearst horses nor all the Hearst men 
have been able to lift Mr. Hearst into high office in his native land. He has 
tried to be Governor of New York, and he has hoped to be President of the 
United States. But his whole horde of hirelings have never been able to make 
of him anything more than a negligible Congressman from one of the pocket 
boroughs of Tammany Hall. 

The reason appears to be this—that while it can be boasted that Hearst 
journalism finds its way into millions of American and even Canadian homes, 
it does not command enough respect to allow its vendor to be regarded as 
much better than a journalistic bootlegger. The whirligig of time may wear 
away part of the Hearst record. But even time will find it hard to efface the 
impression which he has placed upon American and, to a certain extent, 
Canadian journalism. 

The war is over and business is business; yet this question will crop up: 
Why is Right Hon. David Lloyd George pulling an oar in the Hearst trireme ? 
The spectacle is witnessed of a former Prime Minister of Great Britain selling 
his services to a publisher upon whom he himself, during the war, pronounced 
a ban of excommunication. 

Quite possibly Right Hon. David Lloyd George can satisfy his own conscience 
about the ethics of selling for his own profit as a private individual the knowledge 
he acquired as a public servant. But why go to Hearst with his wares ? 
Lloyd George may be conveniently able to forget, as others have done, the 
war-time disservices of his new pay-boss. But during his tour of the United 
States he cannot escape from the Hearst papers. Surely he is not proud of 
his relationship with a journalist against whom Villard, a fellow-publisher, 
records this indictment : 


‘The ghosts of his evil deeds, all the incalculable things he has done to 
degrade and debase the Press of the country and to pervert the public 
taste, rise up to confront him as the ghosts of Macheth’s victims confronted 
and finally helped to overcome him.” 


Possibly with his millions of readers W. R. Hearst has been able to touch 
Lloyd George on his pride, or possibly with his millions of dollars he has been 
able to touch Lloyd George on his pocket-book. That is just one of the mysteries 
which surround the former Premier’s present activities. Nor is there any 
likelihood that it will be solved before that distant day on which the public 
will be informed who is paying for the quasi-regal state in which alleged 
Radicalism has been panoplying itself for the past few weeks. 
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A MODEL MAIDEN SPEECH 


[As was anticipated the Duchess of Atholl has proved a 
real acquisition to the House of Commons. Her maiden 
speech (January 18th), on the Address was- considered to 
be equally admirable both in substance and in form. We 
reproduce it textually from the official report.] 


As a new Member I should not have ventured to rise in such an important 
Debate so early in this Parliament were it not for the fact that the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne contains an announcement of the Government’s intentions 
in regard to various matters which are of special interest to women Members 
or of special interest to Scottish Members. Therefore, I crave leave to intervene, 
and I ask the indulgence of the House for a few moments while I refer to some 
of these matters. The first question mentioned in the Gracious Speech which 
is of special interest to women is the announcement of the intention of the 
Government to develop juvenile unemployment centres and to provide additional 
facilities for general and technical education. It is quite unnecessary to dwell 
on the seriousness of the problem of juvenile unemployment. Hon. Members 
opposite know too well how important it is that we should do all we can to 
remove this great evil. I believe the juvenile unemployment centres initiated 
by the present Government have done a great deal towards, at least, mitigating 
that evil. I know there are people who believe that the best way in which to 
deal with this problem is to bring into operation the Clauses of the Education 
Act of 1918 providing for compulsory continuation classes. I: happen to have 
devoted some little time to educational matters in Scotland during the last 
few years, and I am of opinion that, however desirable continuation classes 
may be on educational grounds, yet in dealing with this particular and most 
pressing problem of juvenile unemployment under-the particular conditions 
which exist, and having regard to the particular difficulties which stand in 
the way of educational progress in Scotland at the present rhoment, it is better 
to develop juvenile unemployment centres than to bring these particular Clauses 
into operation. In the first place the young person attending one of these 
juvenile employment centres is able to leave as soon as he or she has found 
employment. That would not be the case if such young persons were attending 
compulsory day continuation classes, and there is reason to fear that some 
times the fact that a young person is under an obligation to attend continua- 
tion classes might add to the difficulty of obtaining employment. Then in 
the districts where serious unemployment exists among young people there 
are usually buildings immediately available for the purposes of juvenile 
unemployment centres, whereas if we bring the compulsory continuation classes 
into operation all over a county, we shall be faced with the building difficulty 
in many areas, and it will involve delay and expense. Finally there is the 
advantage that only 25 per cent. of the expense of these centres falls upon the 
local rates, and that is a material point, particularly in Scotland, where during 
recent years the pressure of rates in some areas has been very severely felt. 
It is sometimes objected to unemployment centres that they do not cater for 
children at the moment of leaving school, but I understand that the eighteen 
centres open for young people in the County of London are available for 
children from 14 upwards if they choose to take advantage of them. As & 
matter of fact, children under 16 do not avail of them to a great extent, 
because unemployment is not so serious below the age of 16, and because also 
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there is the attraction of the unemployment benefit to lure young people of 
16 and upwards to these centres. 

I believe it would be most useful to develop this system of juvenile 
ynemployment centres, and I feel sure it is a proposal which will appeal to 
many of the women of thiscountry. It seems strange to me that Hon. Members 
are going to vote against the Government when in doing so they are opposing 
a proposal to extend this useful system. [Hon. MemBrers: ‘“‘No!”] Well, 
Hon. Members have announced their intention of voting against the Govern- 
ment which is proposing to develop these centres. Again, it is to be hoped 
that Hon. Members opposite in voting against the Government on Monday 
next, as I understand they propose to do, are not pledging themselves to oppose 
facilities for general and technical education. That proposal, particularly 
as it concerns technical education, would have widespread support in Scotland. 
I also ask Hon. Members when they vote against the Government, is it their 
intention to oppose the proposal for the development of the principle of the 
probationary system in relation to juvenile offenders ?_ That is another question 
in which many women are interested, and there is an opinion in Scotland to 
the effect that full advantage has not yet been taken of this system. Many 
people are anxious to see it developed, and recommendations to that effect 
have been made to the present Government. Are we to understand that Hon. 
Members are prepared to oppose the extension of a system which has proved 
its worth so far as it has been put in operation, and which many men and 
women believe to be of the greatest value in dealing with juvenile delinquents ? 

Another proposal in the Gracious Speech that I know will arouse great 
satisfaction amongst women is the promise to introduce legislation to legitimize 
children born out of wedlock whose parents subsequently marry. Scottish 
children born in those very sad circumstances grow up under the protection 
of such a law, and I do not believe that Hon. Members opposite, in casting their 
votes on that day, wish to refuse to give the English children the protection 
that the Scottish law affords to Scottish children. It will also be a satisfaction 
to many women to know that this Government’s intention is to amend the 
law relating to maintenance and separation orders. They will take it, I am 
confident, as evidence that the Government is prepared to take action in 
questions which specially affect women. 

In regard to questions specially concerning Scotland, there is one particular 
announcement in the Gracious Speech which I am certain has been read with 
deep interest in many Scottish homes, and that is the announcement that 
preparations have been made for a Measure dealing with the property and 
endowments of the Church of Scotland. The Churches play a large part in 
our national life in the North, and there is no subject, I venture to say, 
towards which the hopes and the prayers of members of the two great Presbyterian 
Churches turn more in these days than towards that question of Church re-union. 
Negotiations between the two great Churches have been proceeding for several 
years past, and have been making steady progress. One legislative barrier 
which stands in the way of re-union was removed by the late Coalition Govern- 
ment, and this pronouncement of the present Government deals with the next 
and the last. Two interests are concerned in this question—the interests of 
the Church on the one hand and those of the landowner on the other—but 
I am certain that with good will on both sides and a full recognition of the 
great issues at stake for the people of Scotland, a Bill equitable to both can 
be framed. I venture to say that it will be felt as a calamity by the many 
adherents of these two great Churches, comprising men and women of all 
political parties, if they are to understand that one of the grounds on which 
Hon. Members opposite will vote against the Government on Monday next 
is their lack of interest in this great question. Undoubtedly, indefinite or 
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any postponement of this question will cause great anxiety in Scotland, and 
if a new Member may venture so far, I should like to ask the Hon. Member 
for Aberavon (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) whether, when the time comes that 
he is called upon to form a Government, he will give an assurance to the 
House that he will introduce the measure which is necessary to remove the last 
legislative barrier in the way of a re-union that should prove an untold 
blessing to the moral and spiritual welfare of the people in Scotland. 

As I have the honour to represent a constituency which is mainly 
agricultural in character, I should like to say that I welcome the proposal 
in the Speech to call a conference of all parties in the endeavour to arrive at 
an agreed policy in regard to agriculture. All who are connected with agri. 
cultural areas must recognize how essential to the farming interest it is that 
there should be stability and continuity of Government policy in this great 
matter. If I may venture to say anything about the Scottish farmer, I should 
say that he intensely dislikes the thought that agriculture may become the 
cockpit of contending political parties. I was very pleased to understand 
from the speech made on Tuesday by the Right Hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) that he appeared to favour the 
principle of co-operation between parties in this great matter, but I should 
respectfully like to ask him what guarantee he has got, if he supports the Hon. 
Member for Aberavon on Monday night, that there will be co-operation in 
this most important matter. I listened carefully to hear if the Leader of 
the Opposition committed himself on this question in the speech he made 
that same day, but I did not detect any indication that he favours this policy 
of trying to take our greatest and our fundamental industry out of the arena 
of political politics. 

The question of agriculture brings me to the announcement made in the 
Speech with regard to a proposed ratingreform. It is not an inspiring subject, 
but it is a pressing one in Scotland in rural districts, and one of which we hear 
only too much. The anomalies that undoubtedly exist in our rating system 
have been revealed, and, I am afraid, greatly accentuated, by the pooling 
of urban and rural parishes to form the larger educational areas set up under 
the 1918 Education Act, an Act which, so far as education itself is concerned, 
is, I consider, working very well, but the pressure of rates, largely on account 
of the new arrangement of areas under the Education Act, is proving very 
severe in many a rural area. This Government has from the beginning of 
its existence given recognition of that fact—practical recognition of the pressure 
of rates in rural areas—and has given some measure of agricultural rating 
relief, and I, personally, cannot believe that Liberal Members opposite re 
presenting Scottish constituencies can be ignorant of this matter. I should 
like to ask them what guarantee they have that, if this Government is turned 
out of office on Monday next, this question will be dealt with in a practical 
and a satisfactory manner by the Government which succeeds it. 

Finally, I should like to say that I welcome the announcement in regard 
to the anticipation of the Government’s Naval programme in order to provide 
work for the shipbuilding industry. As a woman and as a soldier’s wife, who, 
along with other soldiers’ wives, has in more than one campaign seen her nearest 
and dearest go out to fight the country’s battles, and as a woman who personally 
has been privileged to see something of the way in which our soldiers endure 
the hardship and suffering which is their lot on active service, it may be believed 
that I long to see wars cease from out of the world, and that I would infinitely 
rather see expansion of merchant shipping than of ships of war, but, in view 
of the lack of demand which, I understand, is the case with regard to merchant 
shipping, and the unprecedented competition which our shipbuilders have 
to face when opportunity of building merchant ships offers itself, some accelers- 
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tion of the Government’s Naval programme seems to me inevitable if we are 
to retain our skilled workmen in this country, and if they are to retain their 
skill. I have learned only in the last 24 hours that a French shipbuilding 
firm has recently captured a contract for building two ships for Holland of 
some 21,000 tons each, @ contract the total value of which would have been 
about £440,000, and the French tender was accepted because it was nearly 
£95,000 less than the lowest British offer, which, I believe, came from Belfast. 
A Swedish boat has lately also been lost to this country in a similar way, and 
another contract of an even larger amount, in regard to which negotiations 
have been proceeding for the last three months, is believed to be seriously in 
danger by the fact that the French firms are able to tender at so much lower 
prices than ours, and that remembering that these British firms in tendering 
were able to use cheap steel dumped from abroad, and that the difference in 
price is not accounted for by the recent fall in the value of the franc, it rather 
looks as if some special financial help were being received by French firms that 
is enabling them to undercut this country in one of its most important industries. 

Whether that is so or not—and I quite recognize it is not a subject which 
is in order in the present discussion—it does seem to me that the fact that 
merchant shipping orders of this kind have lately been lost to this country, 
and are still being lost, does make the placing of orders for cruisers and auxiliary 
craft all the more necessary, particularly when we remember that ships built 
for the British Navy must be all of British materials, and therefore give the 
maximum employment in this country. I would like to ask Liberal Members 
when they cast their votes on Monday night, are they going to cast them against 
this practical proposal for relieving unemployment in our great shipbuilding 
centres, or, if not, what guarantee have they got of an equally practical scheme 
for finding employment ? I know of none that has been brought forward, 
and I can imagine what it must mean to thousands of families on the Clyde 
and elsewhere if the advent of a Socialist Government results in the cancellation 
of a policy on which, no doubt, already great hopes are being founded. 

The Leader of the Opposition, in his speech on Tuesday, levelled the criticism 
at the Gracious Speech that it was a miscellaneous collection of odds and ends. 
There are always two ways of describing a thing. Another way in which to 
describe it, I think, would be to say that it is a very comprehensive Speech— 
a Speech which understands the needs of many and varying sections of our 
people. It proposes to give effect to the arrangements concluded with the 
Dominion Prime Ministers at the Imperial Conference to stimulate employment 
by various means of tried value, and to endeavour to obtain an agreed and 
settled policy with regard to agriculture. It also proposes various measures 
of social reform, on most of which, I think, there has been general agreement 
between parties. It seems to me, if I may say so, that Liberal Members incur 
agreat responsibility if they refuse to support acomprehensive, non-contentious 
programme of the kind that has been put forward—in order to bring in a Govern- 
ment which, though it may be denied by the Right Hon. Member for Paisley 
(Mr. Asquith) and his followers that it is to be given a blank cheque, at least 
will come into office with a blank programme, as to which the Leader of the 
Opposition has given no indication even at the eleventh hour. If even fifty 
Liberal Members—elected, as I believe a good many were, at the last Election 
by Conservative votes, elected on the slogan of ‘‘ Vote Liberal and keep the 
Socialists out,” as I understand some of these gentlemen were—be true to 
their election pledges, they will save their party the odium of incurring this 
great responsibility, and save the country from a Government which, with all 
due respect to the individuals who may compose it, I think the country has 
conclusively shown in the recent election it does not want. 
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THE REVISED RULES OF LAWN TENNIS* 


TuEsE are the new Rules of Lawn Tennis as codified by the International Rules 
Board at meetings held on December 21, 1922, and March 165, 1923, and pro. 
mulgated by the International Lawn Tennis Federation on March 16, 1923, which 
came into force on January 1, 1924. 


Tur SINGLES GAME 


1.—The Court shall be a rectangle, 78 feet long and 27 feet wide. It shall 
be divided across the middle by a net, suspended from a cord, or metal cable 
of a maximum diameter of 4rd of an inch, the ends of which shall be attached to, 
or pass over, the tops of two posts, 3 feet 6 inches high, which shall stand 3 feet 
outside the Court oneachside. The height of the net shall be 3 feet at the centre, 
where it shall be held down taut by a strap not more than 2 inches wide. There 
shall be a band covering the cord or metal cable and the top of the net for not less 
than 2 inches nor more than 2} inches in depth on each side. The lines bounding 
the ends and sides of the court shall respectively be called the base-lines and the 
side-lines. On each side of the net, at a distance of 21 feet from it and parallel 
with it, shall be drawn the service-lires. The space on each side of the net 
between the service-line and the side-lines shall be divided into two equal parte, 
called the service-courts, by the centre-service-line, which must be 2 inches in 
width, drawn halfway between and parallel with, the side-lines. Each base-line 
shall be bisected by an imaginary continuation of the centre-service-line to a 
line 4 inches in length and 2 inches in width called the centre-mark drawn inside 
the Court, at right angles to and in contact with such base-line. All other lines 
shall be not less than 1 inch nor more than 2 inches in width, except the base- 
lines, which may be 4 inches in width, and all measurements shall be made to 
the outside of the lines. xe 


Nortre.—In the case of the International Lawn Tennis Championship (Davis 
Cup) or other official championships of the International Fedefation, there shall 
be a space behind each base-line of not less than 21 feet, and at the sides of not 
less than 12 feet. 


2.—The permanent fixtures of the Court shall include not only the nets, posts, 
cord or metal cable,strap, and band, but also, where there are any such, the back 
and side stops, the stands, fixed or moveable seats and chairs round the Court, 
and their occupants, all other fixtures around and above the Court, and the 
Umpire, Footfault Judge, and Linesmen, when in their respective places. 


3.—The ball shall be not less than 24 inches, nor more than 2§ inches in 
diameter, and not less than 2 ozs. nor more than 2}; ozs. in weight. The ball 
shall have a minimum bound of 50 inches and a maximum bound of 60 inches 
when dropped 100 inches at a temperature approximating to 68 daa Fahren- 
heit upon a concrete base. 
4.—The players shall stand on opposite sides of the net ; the player who first 
delivers the ball shall be called the Server, and the other the Receiver. 


5.—The choice of sides and the right to be Server or Receiver in the first 
game shall be,decided by toss. If the winner of the toss choose the right to be 
Server or Receiver, his opponent shall have the choice of sides. If the winner 
of the toss take the choice of sides his opponent shall have the right to 


* Reproduced from Lawn Tennis and Badminton, December 29, 1923. 
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be Server or Receiver. The winner of the toss, may, if he prefer it, require 
his opponent to make the first choice. 


6.—Immediately before commencing to serve, the Server shall stand with 
both feet at rest on the ground behind (i.e. further from the net than) the base- 
line and within the limits of the imaginary continuation of the centre-mark 
and side-line. From the moment he takes his stand and until he strikes the 
ball with his racket, both feet must remain behind the base-line and one foot 
at least must remain in continuous contact with the ground. 


7,—The service shall be delivered in the following manner. The Server shall 
project the ball by hand into the air and then strike it with his racket, but a 
player with the use of only one arm may utilize his racket for such projection. 
The service shall be deemed to have been delivered at the moment of the impact 
of the racket and the ball. 


8.—The service shall be delivered alternately from behind the right and left 
halves of the Court, beginning from the right in every game. The ball served 
shall pass over the net and hit the ground within the Service-Court which is 
diagonally opposite, or upon any line bounding such Court, before the Receiver 
returns it. 


9.—The service is a fault: (a) If the Server commit any breach of Rules 6, 
7, or 8; (b) If he miss the ball in attempting to strike it ; (c) If the ball served 
touch a permanent fixture (other than the net, strap, or band) before it hits the 
ground. 


10.—After a fault (if it be the first fault) the Server shaJl serve again from 
behind the same half of the Court from which he served that fault, unless it was 
a fault because he served from behind the wrong half, when he shall be entitled to 
deliver one service from behind the other half. A fault may not be claimed after 
the next service has been delivered. 


11.—The Server shall not serve until the Receiver is ready. If the latter 
attempt to return the service, he shall be deemed ready. If, however, the 
Receiver signify that he is not ready, he may not claim a fault because the ball 
does not hit the ground within the limits fixed for the service. 


12.—The service is a let : (a) If the ball served touch the net, strap, or band, 
provided the same be otherwise good ; (6) If a service or fault be delivered when 
the Receiver is not ready (see Rule 11). In case of a let, the service counts for 
nothing, and the Server shall serve again, but a let does not annul a previous 
fault. 

13.—At the end of the first game the Receiver shall become Server, and the 
Server Receiver; and so on alternately in all the subsequent games of a 
match, 

14.—A ball is in play from the moment at which it is delivered in service 
(unless a fault or a let), and remains in play till the point is decided. 

15.—The Server wins a point: (a) If the ball served touch the Receiver or 
anything which he wears or carries before it hits the ground ; (6) If the Receiver 
otherwise lose a point as provided by Rule 17. 

16.—The Receiver wins the point: (a) If the Server serve two consecutive 
faults; (b) If the Server otherwise lose the point as provided by Rule 17. 


17.—A player loses the point if— 

(a) He fail, before the ball in play has hit the ground twice consecutively, 
to return it directly over the net [except as provided in Rule 20 (c)] ; 
or 

(6) He return the ball in play so that it hits the ground, a permanent 
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fixture, or other object, outside any of the lines which bound his 
opponent’s Court; or 

(c) He volley the ball and fail to make a good return even when standing 
outside the Court; or 

(d) He touch or strike the ball in play with his racket more than once in 
making a stroke; or 

(e) He or his racket (in his hand or otherwise) or anything which he wears 
or carries touch the net, posts, cord or metal cable,strap, or band, or 
the ground within his opponent’s Court when striking at the ball, 
or at any other time while the ball is in play; or 

(f) He volley the ball before it has passed the net; or 

(g) The ball in play touch him or anything that he wears or carries, except 
his racket in the act of striking. 

18.—A ball falling on a line is regarded as falling in the court bounded by 
that line. 

19.—If the ball in play touch a permanent fixture (other than the net, posts, 
cord or metal cable, strap or band) after it has hit the ground, the 
player who struck it wins the point ; if before it hits the ground his 
opponent wins the point. 

20.—It is a good return— 

(a) If the ball touch the net, posts, cord or metal cable, strap, or band, 
provided that it passes over any of them and hits the ground within 
the Court ; 

(0) If the ball, served or returned, hit the ground within the proper Court 
and rebound or be blown back over the net, and the player whose 
turn it is to strike reach over the net and play the ball, provided 
that neither he nor any part of his clothes or racket touch the net, 
posts, cord or metal cable, strap, or band, or the ground within his 
opponent’s Court, and that the stroke be otherwise good ; 

(c) If the ball be returned outside the post, either above or below the 
level of the top of the net, even though it touch the post, provided 
that it hits the ground within the proper Court ; 

(d) If a-player’s racket pass over the net after he has returned the ball, 
provided the ball pass the net before being played and be properly 
returned ; 

(e) If a player succeed in returning the ball, served or in play, which 
strikes a ball lying in the Court. 


21.—In case a player is hindered in making a stroke by anything not within 
his control, except a permanent fixture of the Court, the point shall be replayed, 


22.—If a player win his first point the score is called 15 for that player; 
on winning his second point, the score is called 30 for that player ; on winning 
his third point, the score is called 40 for that player, and the fourth point won 
by a player is scored game for that player, except as below :— 


If both players have won three points, the score is called deuce ; and the 
next point won by a player is scored advantage for that player. If the 
same player win the next point he wins the game; if the other player 
win the next point the score is again called deuce ; and so on, until 4 
player wins the two points immediately following the score at deuce, 
when the game is scored for that player. 


23.—The, player who first wins six games wins a set except as below :— 
If both players have won five games, the score is called games-all, and the 
next game won by a player is scored advantage game for that player. 

If the same player win the next game, he wins the set ; if the other 
player win the next game, the score is again called games-all ; and 80 
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on until a player wins two games more than his opponent, when the set 
is scored for that player. 
24.—The players shall change sides at the end of the first, third and every 
subsequent alternate game of each set, and at the end of each set, unless the 
total number of games in such set be even, in which case the change is not made 
until the end of the first game of the next set. 
26.—The maximum number of sets in a match shall be five, or, where 
women take part, three. 


26.—Except where otherwise stated, every reference in these Rules to the 
masculine includes the feminine gender. 


27.—In matches where an Umpire is appointed, his decision shall be final ; 
but where a Referee is appointed an appeal shall lie to him from the decision 
of an Umpire on a question of law, and in all such cases the decision of the 
Referee shall be final. 

The Referee, in his discretion, may at any time postpone a match on account 
of darkness or the condition of the ground or the weather. In any case of 
postponement the previous score and previous occupancy of courts shall hold 
good, unless the Referee and the players unanimously agree otherwise. 


28.—Play shall be continuous from the first service till the match be con- 
cluded ; provided that after the third set, or when women take part, the second 
set, either player is entitled to a rest, which shall not exceed 10 minutes, and 
provided further that when necessitated by circumstances not within the control 
of the players, the Umpire may suspend play for such a period as he may consider 
necessary. These provisions shall be strictly construed, and play shall never 
be suspended for the purpose of allowing a player to recover his strength or his 
wind. The Umpire shall be the sole judge of intentional delay, and after giving 
due warning he may disqualify the offender. 


Nore.—Any nation is at liberty to modify the first provision in this rule or 
omit it from its regulations governing tournaments, matches, or competitions 
held in its own country, other than the International Lawn Tennis Championship 
(Davis Cup). 


THE DovuBLES GAME 
29.—The above rules shall apply to the Doubles Game except as below. 


30.—For the Doubles Game, the Court shall be 36 feet in width, i.e. 44 feet 
wider on each side than the Court for the Singles Game, and those portions of 
the singles side-lines which lie between the two service-lines shall be called the 
service-side-lines. In other respects,the Court shall be similar to that described 
in Rule 1, but the portions of the singles side-lines between the base-line and 
service-line on each side of the net may be omitted if desired. 


31.—The pair who have the right to serve in the first game of each set may 
decide which partner shall do so, and the opposing pair may decide similarly 
for the second game. The partner of the player who served in the first game 
shall serve in the third ; the partner of the player who served in the second game 
shall serve in the fourth, and so on in the same order in all the subsequent 
games of a set. 

The order of service, having been arranged, may not be altered during the 
set, but it may be changed at the beginning of each new set. Similarly, the 
receivers may not change places with each other for the purpose of receiving 
the service before the end of a set, but they may do so at the beginning of a 
new set. 


32.—The service is a fault as provided for by Rule 9, or if the ball served 
touch the Server’s partner or anything which he wears or carries; but if the 
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ball served touch the partner of the Receiver or anything which he wears of 
carries, before it hits the ground, the Server wins the point. 


33.—If a player serve out of his turn, the player who ought to have served 
shall serve as soon as the mistake is discovered, but all points scored, and any 
fault served before such discovery, shall be reckoned. If a game shall have 
been completed before such discovery, the order of service shall remain ag 
altered. 

34.—The players to receive the service shall receive it alternately throughout 
each game. The order thus established shall not be altered during the set, 

35.—The ball shall be struck alternately by one or other player of the opposing 
pairs, and if a player touch the ball in play with his racket in contravention 
of this Rule, his opponents win the point. 


~~ 
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THOUGHTS ON THE CLYDE 


THOUGHTS ON THE CLYDE 
(BY STUDENT) 


ALTHOUGH our Socialists summon the writer and the reader 
to adore our German brethren, they would appear to be 
very far from adoring their Liberal brethren. Indeed, 
more unchristian sentiments than those entertained by 
Labour politicians for Liberal politicians could scarcely 
be imagined. This is all the more surprising because the 
Westminster Gazette and other Liberal organs of light and 
leading have long been engaged in embracing Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in order to get into office on his back, while 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has no desire to be left behind, 
would gladly swallow the whole Socialist programme if 
the Socialist Party would only allow him to swallow 
them. But Forward (Glasgow), the mouthpiece of the 
“Wild Men” of the Clyde, won’t touch Liberalism with 
a barge pole, evidently regarding that Party as the 
immediate enemy which must be annihilated before there 
is any hope of progress. Its editor, Mr. Thomas John- 
ston, M.P., thus repelled Liberal advances after the 
General Election : 

There’s going to be no Liberal-Labour alliance or coalition or understanding. 
We can at once dismiss the very possibility of it from our minds. The Liberal 
Party is a capitalist party, and stands for the defence of capitalism ; it is financed 
—secretly—by capitalists. Its leaders are Churchills, and Georges, and Monds, 
and Cowdrays, and Runcimans, and Greys, and Asquiths, and Leverhulmes, and 
Hamar Greenwoods. It fought the recent election with Cowdray (oil) money 
and Lloyd George (sale-of-honours) money. If the Labour Party, which has 
been formed to get rid of capitalism, were to betray the working-class by 
allying itself with a capitalist party, the Labour Party is finished. 
Discussing the policy of the Labour Government which 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would form if sent for by the King, 
the same writer observes : 

Before Mr. MacDonald could do anything he would require to come to 
the country for a mandate. He would require to get a majority before he 
could carry his Budget or take over the mines and railways. To secure that 
majority the Labour Party should, in my opinion, fight upon a narrow front. 
They ought not to load their programme with the work of a dozen sessions. 

One or two simple issues, such as measures for the relief of unemployment, 


nationalization of banks, mines, and railways, widows’ pensions, and amend- 
ment of the Old Age Pensions Acts, prefaced with the statement that the 
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Labour Cabinet did not propose to take Cabinet salaries, would capty 
imagination of the country and compel our capitalist opponents to fight: 
ground where we would have every chance of success. 3 
This suggested refusal of Ministerial salaries might | 
ceivably “capture the imagination of the country,” | 
we would willingly eat several hats if it captured 
imagination of any powerful percentage of any 
Ministry. The most definite item of the Labour prograg 
so far discussed is a proposal to increase the salarig 
Members of Parliament. This would be more pop 
among politicians than elsewhere. Mr. John Wheatley, } 
another of the Clyde members (and now a Cah 
Minister), in a further article in the same issu¢ 
Forward treated the Liberal Party as “a back numbe 
The main army of the Liberal Party is beaten and broken, and vitl 
exception of a few isolated places like Paisley and Greenock is now repres 
by a handful of fugitives on the fringe of the country. If we utilize th 
few months in preparing for a mass attack upon the seats they hold, weg 
drive the Liberals over the Border and out of Scottish soil. I regan 
extinction of Liberalism as a most valuable achievement. . . . With Libe 
out of the way, the Scottish people will make short work of Toryism. ; 
Whatever else may be expected of the year 1924 it 
mises to be anything but dull. Such declarations of} 
should arouse Conservative headquarters in Edinburgh’ 
Glasgow from the sleeping-sickness that has so long affl 
them, and is responsible for damping dpwn almost ¢ 
local effort. It should likewise stir the Mugwumpi 
the Scottish Press into some semblance of combativél 
and should finally knock on the head the perilous deltl 
of Conservative officialism north of the Tweed that { 
servative salvation lies in hitching our wagon to the fal 
star of Liberalism. Now that the Liberals have requ 
the Conservative ‘‘ Mugs” who supported them by pull 
‘the Clyde” in Downing Street, every ‘‘ Liberal” Mem 
of Parliament and every “ Liberal’? Candidate shoul@ 
treated as a Socialist until he has proved the contrary,@ 
given solid pledges of good behaviour.- * 
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